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HEN 5200 coaches say, 2 
“Give me Seal-O-San for 
my money,” it’s a pretty safe 
bet that Seal-O-San will satisfy 
all your demands too, better 
than any other gym floor finish. 


gq 


Like every coach who is sold on Seal- 
O-San, you'll get a non-skid Seal-O-San 
surface that will put “zip and go” into 
your plays. You'll get a floor finish that 
will keep your winning combinations 
intact by preventing floor injuries. 


Pulled muscles, torn ligaments and 
sprained ankles rarely happen on a 
Seal-O-San finished floor because the 
100% non-slippery surface permits sud- 
den stops and quick starts without 
undue strain on leg muscles. 


You'll find this slip-proof Seal-O-San 






NEW BASKETBALL DIGEST 


This completely new edition of the 
Seal-O-San Basketball Coaches Digest 
will be treasured by every coach in 
dia- 
suggestions on 
Defense and Fundamentals — 


the country. It contains photos, 


grams, articles and 
Offense, 
written by America’s leading coaches. 
Send for your free copy — today. 
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Improves Footwork 


Geal-0-Gam haa Lerithi 


a ym floor finish should have 


) COACH 


finish—which the members of 
your squad can easily and 
quickly apply with a lambs- 
wool mop—is also easily and 
inexpensively maintained. 

You see, Seal-O-San is not 
merely a surface finish. The free-flowing 
liquid penetrates deep, fills the wood 
cells, then seals the surface. Nothing can 
penetrate this Seal-O-San finish. Hence, 
costly scrubbing is seldom needed. In 
many schools, the savings obtained 
through Seal-O-San are being used to 
purchase new equipment for the gym! 


Moreover, with this 
non-glare, soft-lustre 
Seal-O-San finish, you 
come into possession of J 
a truly beautiful floor Applied Mop 








—a floor which more and 
more “fans” will admire 
as they view the cham- 
pionship brand of pivot- 
ing, passing and shooting 
your team displays on a 
Seal-O-San floor. 

You can be sure that 
the immediate improvement in team 
play noticed by 5200 Seal-O-San coaches 
will also be repeated on your Seal-O-San 
floor. And you'll agree that no other 
floor finish you’ve ever used possesses 
Seal-O-San’s qualities of durability, 
beauty, safety, and economy. 


Brings bigger 
Crowds to Games 


Why not refinish your gymnasium 
floor now with non-slippery Seal-O-San 
and enjoy the benefits of a playing 
surface that gives you everything. 
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SEAL AND FINISH FOR GYMNASIUM FLOORS 
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GYMNASIUM 


EQUIPMENT 





Physical education calls for BALANCED de- 
velopment. BALANCED development means 
development of the upper body as well as of 
the legs. Only gymnasium exercises provide 
adequate development of the upper body. 
You can’t have gymnasium exercises without 
gymnasium equipment. 


It?s as simple as that! 


Is your gymnasium equipped for a real 
physical education program, or is it exclu- 
sively a basketball arena? Schools and clubs 
everywhere recognize the superiority of 
Porter-made gymnasium apparatus. When 
you are ready for Horses, PARALLEL Bars, 
Mats, SprincBoarps, CiimBinc Ropes, An- 
THROPOMETRIC APPARATUS, CORRECTIVE AND 
PuysicAL THERAPY EQUIPMENT — anything 
for the general or special gym — consult 


with PORTER! 


ALSO--Manufacturers of the Official New All-Steel 
FAN-SHAPED BASKETBALL BANKS ... the Sen- 
sational Improved FIGUREGRAM Basketball Score 
Board. . . . Write for Folders describing these items. 


SEND FOR OUR COMPLETE CATALOG OF 
GYMNASIUM EQUIPMENT! 
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172 Years Old |? 
THE J. E. PORTER CORPORATION 


ey ey ae Gn a § + ILLINOIS 


Manufacturers of the famous “Louden,” “‘Chicago” and 
““Spalding”’ lines of Gymnasium, Playground and Swimming 
Pool Equipment; and of “Junglegym” Climbing Structures 








TWO BOOKS 


of 


OUTSTANDING 
IMPORTANCE 


CHAMPIONSHIP TECHNIQUE IN 
TRACK AND FIELD 


By DEAN B. CROMWELL, Head Track and Fiel 
University of Southern California. In collabor 
AL Wesson. Whittlesey House Sports Series, 
6x9. $3.00 


d Coacn, 
ation with 
319 pages, 


In this distinctive new book the foremost track and field 
coach in America explains in great detail and with cop. 
crete examples the best methods of developing individual 
athletic styles. In addition to describing the technique of 
champions, the book traces the progress of each event jp 
record-breaking and important championships. 


Chapter Headings 


Training 

The Sprints 

The Quarter Mile 

The Half Mile 

The Distance Races 

The High Hurdles 

The Low Hurdles and 400- 
meter Hurdles 


Relay Racing 

The Pole Vault 

The High Jump 

The Broad Jump and Hop, 
Step, and Jump 

The Shot-put and Hammer 
Throw 

The Discus Throw 

The Javelin Throw 


TEXTBOOK OF HEALTHFUL LIVING 


By Haroitp S. Dient, M.D., Professor of Preventive 
Medicine and Public Health and Dean of the Medical 
Sciences, University of Minnesota. Second edition. 634 
pages, 6x9. $2.50 


Far surpassing the excellent record of distribution and use 
set by the first edition, the present revision of this out- 
standing book is now universally regarded as one of the 
leading textbooks on the subject. 


Typical Comments 
“This book is thoroughly practical and is ideal for use in 
connection with courses in Human Physiology. . . . highly 
recommended as a text for colleges and universities.” 
WooprurF C. ApAms, in Public Health Reviews 


“The revision should make the book very much more 

serviceable as a text, although I thought the first edition 

was in many essential respects the best of its kind.” 
Professor H. L. MARSHALL, University of Utah 


“In this book you have done an excellent job and, J 
think, have turned out the best book of its kind that I 


have seen.” 
Professor IRA V. Hiscock, Yale University 


Send for copies on approval 


MeceGRAW-HILL 
BOOK COMPANY. Ine. 


330 West 42nd Street New York, N.Y. 
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The Revised Preparedness Bill 


The Status of the Physical Preparedness Legislation 


length our Association’s program of legislation for pre- 
paredness and national defense. Many excellent rec- 
ommendations and criticisms for improving the Bill were 
received. As President, may I thank you for your prompt 
and constructive replies and advise you that these were 
indeed most helpful to those entrusted with the revision 


of the Bill. 


| NA LETTER in October, 1940,* I discussed at some 


|. Summary of Recent Developments 


Conference on Bill—On December 29, a conference 
was held at the Hotel Pennsylvania in New York City 
to discuss the various aspects of H.R. 10606 and to con- 
sider criticisms and recommendations received from the 
several areas of the country and from various groups. 

In addition to members of the Committee, there were 
invited to this conference representatives from camping, 
health education, recreation, welfare, physical education, 
educational finance, and general education; P.T.A., 
American Legion, and Elks; U. S. Office of Education 
and N.E.A.; and others. The geographical distribution 
included representatives from Texas, Alabama, New 
York, New Jersey, Massachusetts, Connecticut, Pennsyl- 
vania, Ohio, Michigan, Illinois, Minnesota, and Arizona. 

The Chairman of the National Committee on Leg- 
islation and Preparedness, Dr. Jesse Feiring Williams, 
presided. After some discussion, the majority of those 
present agreed that at this meeting the most controversial 
issues Of H.R. 10606 be given first consideration. Ac- 
cordingly this procedure was followed. 

Revision of Bill H.R. 10606.——Members of the Com- 
mittee on Legislation and Preparedness and others sub- 
sequently met in two extended sessions on December 30 
and 31, also in New York City; and, after considering 
as bases for revision the reactions discussed at the con- 
ference on December 29 and summaries of scores of 
letters and reports received from the field, revised Bill 
H.R. 10606. The major controversial issues which the 
revised Bill attempts to clarify are discussed below. 

Introduction of Revised Bill in House—On January 
2, your President and members of the Committee on Leg- 
islation and Preparedness conferred with officials in 
Washington regarding the revised Bill. Congressman 
Pius L. Schwert introduced the revised Bill in the House 
of Representatives on January 3, 1941. It is numbered 
H.R. 1074. 

* This letter, together with the text of the Bill H.R. 10606, ap- 
pears in the November 1940 issue of the JourNAL. That Bill died in 
committee with the close of the 76th session of Congress, and the 

period during which it rested with the Education Committee gave 
opportunity for discussion of the Bill and for the suggestion of 
changes. A revised Bill has been introduced in the 77th Congress. 


It is reproduced in this issue so that readers may study it and com- 
pare it with the previous Bill published in November. 
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By HIRAM A. JONES 


State Education Department 
Albany, New York; 
President, A.A.H.P.E.R. 


It should be recognized that H.R. 1074 represents sev- 
eral compromises. You will also recognize, I am sure, 
the advantage of securing prompt introduction of this 
Bill in the 77th Congress. No action has been taken as 
yet to have a companion Bill to H.R. 1074 introduced 
in the Senate. Immediate attention, however, is being 
given to this matter. Your suggestions and recommenda- 
tions on this question would be appreciated. 


Il. How to Secure Copies of Bill H.R. 1074 


As has been stated previously, direct contact with 
congressmen is important for at least two reasons—first, 
it is one way of letting your Congressman know of your 
interest in the Bill; and, second, it is one way of ac- 
quainting your Congressman with the need for the Bill 
and, if enacted, the service it would make possible. Keep 
pressing your congressman for action. A persistent and 
sustained drive is essential. To secure additional copies 
of H.R. 1074, the following is advised: 

1. For additional copies for personal and group use, 
contact your Congressman personally. If that is impos- 
sible, write him at the U. S. Capitol, Washington, D. C. 

2. For instructional use with your own professional 
groups, see page 70 of the JouRNAL for the text of the 
Bill. 

Ill. Principal Changes in Revised Bill 


In considering changes incorporated in the revised 
Bill, it should be borne in mind that the general purpose 
and objectives of Bill H.R. 1074 remain essentially the 
same as in the original Bill. In fact, considering the 
Bill as a whole, the changes are minor. After carefully 
considering the requests for changes in H.R. 10606, as 
submitted by various groups and in many letters and 
reports, those who gave of their time and energy in re- 
vising H.R. 10606 attempted to strengthen its various 
sections. The revised Bill—H.R. 1074—introduced by 
Congressman Schwert on January 3, has therefore been 
modified and clarified principally as follows: 

Change in Title —The title of Bill H.R. 1074 has been 
changed to fit more appropriately the function and pub- 
lic service the Bill would provide. Note this change on 
page 1 of the printed Bill. 

Strengthening State and Local Control.—In order to 
obviate the fear of Federal control and to insure the 














maintenance of state and local initiative and responsi- 
bility, certain changes have been incorporated in H.R. 
1074. Your attention is called particularly to the second 
paragraph of Section 33 (6)—formerly Section 33 in 
H.R. 10606—which gives greater flexibility in making 
state plans. Your attention is also called to the follow- 
ing clause in Section 39: “Provided, That nothing in this 
Act shall be construed as to limit State legislatures from 
making such provisions for the administration of the 
funds or for the scope of the services as they may see fit, 
so long as provisions in Section 32 have been met.” 

For additional changes to safeguard state and local 
rights, see statements ‘and the development of school 
camps,” Section 11; “under the leadership and direction 
of state and local school officials,” line 2 of Section 21; 
and “for research and advisory services,” Section 41, 
which replaces “in administering the provisions of this 
Act” that appeared in Section 41 of H.R. 10606. 

It is felt that these changes will stimulate a greater 
exercise of wise leadership in the development of the 
program on the part of both Federal and State author- 
ities. 

(Note that the numbering of items in the new Section 
32 have been changed, that items (4) and (7) of Section 
32 (a) of H.R. 10606 have been deleted, and that item 
(f) has been added. Note also that 32 (6) in H.R. 10606 
is changed to 33 (a) and that Section 33 in H.R. 10606 
becomes 33 (6) in the revised Bill.) 


Changes in Provisions for Camping—lIn order to ob- 
viate the fear of regimentation and the “work camp” 
idea, the revised Bill has been consistently clarified. Note 
that Section 21 of Part II—School Camps—of the re- 
vised Bill specifically states, “For the purpose of pro- 
viding the several States and Territories, under the lead- 
ership and direction of State and local school officials, 
with funds for research in and demonstration of desira- 
ble camp methods and programs and for the conduct of 
school camps . . . attendance at which shall be voluntary. 
... The programs and services included under School 
Camps—items (a) through (f), Section 22, Part II of 
the revised Bill-—have been restated in a form suggested 
by camp leaders. See also important additions in items 
(8) and (10) of Section 33 (a) of the revised Bill. 

The age limit (9 to 20 years) for camps has been re- 
moved. There is no restriction in H.R. 1074 on the age 
of persons who may be served by the program either in 
schools or in school camps. This is a- matter for state 
and local school officials to determine. 


Changes in Provisions for Recreation Consistently 
throughout the revised Bill “recreation in schools” which 
appeared in H.R. 10606 has been modified to ‘wider 
recreational use of school facilities.” Note particularly 
item (g) of Section 12 and item (8) of Section 33 (a) 
of the revised Bill. 


Fitness Programs for Youth and Adults.—In order to 
clarify the immediate services H.R. 1074 would provide, 
item (#) has been added under Section 12. This item 
makes provision for the extended use of school facilities 
and equipment for the improvement of fitness of out-of- 
school youth, men ages 21 to 35, and other adults neces- 
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sary to home-defense and defense-industr 
This is a very important service, implied 
12, item (g) of H.R. 10606, but not ge 
stood. 


Y Occupations 
under Section 
nerally under. 


Changes in Provisions for Health Service —Due to 
widespread opposition and obvious lack of SUPPOrt for 
the school health service and examination features of the 
Bill, provisions for these have been eliminated from the 
revised Bill. The revised Bill thus becomes “A Bill to 
promote national preparedness and the national welfare 

. . in making adequate provisions through schools for 
physical education, including athletics; instruction and 
guidance in healthful living; wider recreational use of 
school facilities; and the development of school camps,” 
(page 1). Note also Section 12, items (a) through (jh), 

The elimination of these provisions from the Bill wil] 
be a disappointment to supporters of such provisions, As 
H.R. 1074 now stands on this point, however, it is jp 
obvious agreement with the wishes of an overwhelming 
majority of those criticising H.R. 10606. If and when 
a positive and constructive approach can be developed 
for legislation on school health examination and follow. 
up programs, the Bill may be amended to include such 
provisions. 


Appropriation and Matching Features of Revised Bill, 
—The consensus of those assembled at the conference 
in New York City was that the appropriation, when di- 
vided among the several States and Territories, was far 
from being too large. Therefore, the appropriation re- 
mains the same as in H.R. 10606 (with the exception of 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1941, which has been 
changed to “. . . or proportion thereof according to frac- 
tion of year remaining after passage of this Act”). 

So far as the matching provisions of the revised Bill 
are concerned, they have not been changed. While re- 
ports from some States—especially the southern States— 
protest that they may not be able to comply with this 
part of the Bill, no matching is required for the first 
three years. (See Section 31.) Again, the no-matching 
and matching features of H.R. 1074 must be clearly rec- 
ognized as a compromise between those who insist on 
dollar-per-dollar matching and those who object to any 
matching. Then, too, it must be realized that a State is 
not obligated to accept the Federal funds this Bill would 
provide. A State may accept all, part of, or none of its 
share of the Federal money, as the State itself may deem 
best. 

Other Modifications in Revised Bill—In addition to 
the foregoing, the following changes, incorporated in H.R. 
1074, should be noted: To insure all programs provided 
in the Bill being operated by a professionally trained and 
competent personnel, additional safeguards have been 
included (see especially Section 33 (a), items (2) and 
(10), and Section 41 of revised Bill). Provision has also 
been made for equitable division of facilities for girls and 
trained women teachers, Section 33 (a), item (4), of 
revised Bill. Provision for special physical education, 
health instruction, and recreational activities for handi- 
capped pupils has been made in Section 12 (d). “State 
educational agencies,” in the first paragraph of Section 
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12, has been changed to “state accredited educational 
agencies.” 
\V. Interest and Work of Other Organizations 


American Legion.—As is quite generally known, the 
4merican Legion is vitally interested in improving school 
and community services through health education, phys- 
ical education, and recreation programs. Pursuant to the 
resolution passed at the National Convention of the 
American Legion in Boston (reported in the November 
issue of our JourNnAL), the Americanism Commission 
and Executive Committee of the Legion, at a meeting 
in Indianapolis several weeks ago, adopted aims and ob- 
jectives of a health, physical education, and recreation 
program. The National Commander was authorized to 
appoint a committee, of which Frank McCormick, Ath- 
letic Director of the University of Minnesota, is Chair- 
man, to work out the details of a program. Members of 
our National Committee on Legislation and Preparedness 
were invited to attend and were present at a meeting of 
the Committee in Washington on January 2. 

My point in directing your attention to this interest 
on the part of the American Legion is to keep you in- 
formed on developments so that you will keep your con- 
tacts with State Departments of the Legion and with 
local Legion posts. Numerous contacts with local Legion 
authorities throughout the nation indicate a vital interest 
in support of a program of physical and social fitness for 
national defense. Doubtless, your efforts over the past 
several weeks have done much to stimulate interest and 
a better understanding. 


Elks National Defense Commission—As you may al- 
ready know, the Benevolent Protective Order of Elks 
have a program for national defense. Mr. James R. Nich- 
olson, Chairman of the Elks National Defense and Public 
Relations Commission, who has been interested in the 
Schwert Bill, attended our conference in New York City 
and made a definite contribution to the session. Mr. 
Nicholson has asked me to supply him with copies of the 
revised Bill so that he, in turn, might forward it to 
members of the Elks Commission for consideration and 
possible action. This interest on the part of the Elks 
is called to your attention so that you and your asso- 
ciates may be informed on the program which that or- 
ganization has under way. I am confident that you will 
find the local lodges much interested in helping this good 
cause along. 


National Association of Secretaries of State Teachers 
Associations —At the national meeting of this group in 
Little Rock, Arkansas, December 4, 1940, Dr. Arvie 
Eldred of the New York State Teachers Association 
submitted a resolution, which was passed. (See page 22 
of the January JourNAt for the text of this resolution.) 
This resolution is brought to your attention because it 
is one of the best that has appeared to date and because 
it indicates growing interest and support from Teachers 
Associations for the program which H.R. 1074 would 
provide. While no specific Bill is mentioned, the resolu- 
tion is obviously directed to support the legislation of 
our Association. 





V. Utilizing National Interest for 
Improving Local Programs 


Improved Local Programs.—While the first objective 
of the legislative program of our Association is to secure 
enactment of a federal Bill, we must all realize that the 
chief purpose of having such legislation is to help the 
several states and territories to provide improved local 
programs. In other words, the function of the federal 
legislation is to serve the states and local districts. 

Focusing of Interest —In_attempting to build up sup- 
port for federal aid, a better understanding of local pro- 
gram needs, deficiencies, lack of funds, and the like is 
imperative. An appropriation of these matters consti- 
tutes a pivotal approach to a better understanding of the 
national issues and the need for federal help. In view 
of the interest of the Legion, the Elks, the P.-T.A., and 
other groups, it is extremely important that the attention 
of these groups be focused on local program needs. A 
search for a solution for remedying these needs naturally 
leads to state and federal sources for financial aid. Such 
an approach will not only build up support for H.R. 
1074 but will also tend to correct many local and state 
existing program deficiencies. 

Specifically, may I suggest that you secure the cooper- 
ation of the above-mentioned groups in examining your 
state and local laws and regulations governing school 
programs of health education, physical education, and 
recreation. Are the laws and regulations satisfactory? 
Are they being carried out properly? If not, why not? 
Is it laxity in administration? Is it lack of money? What 
are reasons for deficiencies? If these questions can be 
given attention at this time by those who are interested 
in the program of national defense, we may rest assured 
that some improvement will take place. You will be re- 
miss in your duty, I am sure, if present interest is not 
utilized to improve local programs. 


VI. Suggestions for Obtaining Further 
Support for the Bill 


Vigorous and Sustained Drive Essential——Those ex- 
perienced in legislative matters will appreciate the diffi- 
culties that are to be encountered. Such difficulties in- 
crease with legislation such as ours, which covers a wide 
variety of activities and which affects all states and ter- 
ritories. The revision of the Bill should facilitate prog- 
ress toward enactment; but it must be recognized that 
if this Bill is to be passed, a very difficult job is ahead. 
Progress to date, however, is encouraging; and the work 
of our professional group up to this point has exceeded 
expectations. 

Obviously, we should “strike while the iron is hot’’; 
and the introduction of H.R. 1074 calls for a redoubling 
of efforts now! If this program is to meet with success, 
a vigorous and sustained drive must be maintained. Many 
groups must be educated to the need for the program. 
There is obvious confusion on the part of many lay 
groups as to the purpose and function of this legislation— 
a better understanding must be created promptly. Pre- 
vious contacts with congressmen must be renewed and 
followed up; and continuous effort must be made to build 

(Continued on page 117) 
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In the House of Representatives, January 3, 1941, Mr. Schwert, of New York, introduced 12 for , 
the following Bill, which was referred to the Committee on Education “ af 
de 
A Bill to promote national preparedness and the national welfare through ap- ; von 
propriation of funds to assist the several States and Territories in making ade- 17 autho 
quate provisions through schools for physical education, including athletics; 1§ muc 
instruction and guidance in healthful living; wider recreational use of school 19 endin 
facilities; and the development of school camps. : at 
22 the s 
! 23 1943. 
1 Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representa- 10 June 30, 1941, the sum of $50,000,000 or proportion thereof § 24 June 
2 tives of the United States of America in Congress assembled, 11 according to fraction of year remaining after Passage of this | 25 endit 
3 That this Act may be cited as the “National Preparedness 12 Act; for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1942, the sum of 
4 Act of 1941 for the improvement of physical and social 13 $60,000,000; for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1943, the | 1 year 
5 fitness.” 14 sum of $70,000,000; for the fiscal year ending June 04 20f $ 
6 Sec. 2. It is the primary purpose of this Act to assist 15 1944, the sum of $80,000,000; for the fiscal year endj 3 shall 
7 in making adequate provisions through schools for physical 16 June 30, 1945, the sum of $90,000,000; for the fiscal year | 4 com 
(Page 2 of the Bill): 17 ending June 30, 1946, and annually thereafter, the sum of 
1 education, including athletics; instruction and guidance in | 18 $100,000,000. The sums authorized under this section shal 5 
2 healthful living; wider recreational use of school facilities; | 19 be used for making payments to States which have complied } 6 
3 and the development of school camps among and within the | 20 with the provisions of sections 32 and 37. 7 afte: 
4 States insofar as the grants-in-aid to the States herein author- | 2; AVAILABILITY OF APPROPRIATIONS 8 disb 
5 ized will permit, without Federal control over educational 2 Sec. 12. Th t tated . g visi 
6 policies of States and localities. The provisions of this Act - is. Re anes sqpenpeetes ante th IS part, § 10 edu 
7 shall therefore be so construed¢as to maintain local and State re yoenad pay gh aga to section 38, shal | be available for J 11 (wh 
8 initiative and responsibility in the conduct of education and 25 ~~ a FA yan oer’ have compiled with the pro 9 12 of 
9 to reserve explicitly to the States and their local subdivisions visions of this Act to local school jurisdictions or other State J 13 pen: 
10 the administration of school programs in physical education, , (Page 4 of the Bill): 14 othe 
11 including athletics; instruction and guidance in healthful liv- 1 accredited educational agencies for training, salaries, and § 15 stra 
12 ing; wider recreational use of school facilities; and the de- : necessary expenses of employees, for equipment and sup. } 16 the 
13 velopment of school camps, the method of instruction to be 3 plies, and for other current operating and maintenance § 17.the 
14 employed in them, the selection of personnel employed by 4 expenses of school programs of physical education, includ- 9 18 gra 
15 the State and its agencies and local jurisdictions, and the best 5 ing athletics; instruction and guidance in healthful living; J 19 
16 use of the funds appropriated under this Act insofar as con- 6 and wider recreational use of school facilities. Such pro- § 20 the 
17 sistent with the purposes for which funds are made available 7 grams shall include: 21 oth 
18 under this Act. 8 (a) Programs of physical education, including athletics, } 22 me 
19 Part I—PuHYsicaL Epucation, INCLUDING ATHLETICS; > all pupils ” develop physical fitness; activity knowledge, } 23 : 
20 sieenetiiiee sen Chenties sin Caine 10 habits, and skills; safety habits and skills; desirable social § 24 wil 
21 LIVING, AND WIDER RECREATIONAL USE OF SCHOOL - behavior and democratic ideals. . 
2? eninieee 12 (b) Programs of physical education for the prevention § | ric 
13 and correction of physical deficiencies of all pupils needing J ? ed 
23 APPROPRIATION AUTHORIZED 14 such attention. 3 
24 Sec. 11. For the purpose of providing the several States | 15 (c) Instruction and guidance in health and safety for J 4 ho 
25 and Territories with funds for a more adequate development | 16 children, youth, and adults of such a nature as to help indi- }| 5 cu 
(Pagel 3 of the Bill): 17 viduals safeguard and promote their own health and con- } 6 
1 through schools, for physical education, including athletics; | !8 tribute to the health of their family and community. 7 be 
2 instruction and guidance in healthful living; and wider | 19 _ (4) Special physical education, health instruction and J 8 qu 
3 recreational use of school facilities including the salaries, | 2 Suidance, and recreational activities for handicapped pupils. J 9 ar 
4 training and employment of personnel, the development of | 2! _ . (e) Supervision to insure safe and sanitary school con- § 10 
5 teaching materials and methods, the purchase of necessary | 22 ditions and programs and procedures permitting healthful 11 ac 
6 equipment, supplies, and materials, and the maintenance of | 2% school living. , 12 pr 
7 adequate physical facilities for such programs, there is hereby | 24 (f) Adequate pupil records and evaluation procedures. 9 13 
8 authorized to be appropriated the following amount or so 25 (g) Provision of adequate personnel for and direction of ff 14 p 
9 much thereof as may be necessary: For the fiscal year ending (Page 5 of the Bill): IS p 
(Eprror’s Note: The Bill is reproduced here in the style of the 1 peangeepse ste. sSemgglane the wider use of school —o 16 
original, line for line and with the pages of the original Bill desig. | 2 *© Serve the: recreation needs of children, youth, and ads iy 
nated, so that in discussions of the Bill, now and when it is before 3 (h) Provision for the extended use of school facilities 18 
Congress, readers will be able to locate quickly the specific sections 4 and equipment for the improvement of fitness of out-of-school 
to which reference is being made. This is a revision of the Bill 5 youth, men ages twenty-one to thirty-five, and other adults be 
H.R. 10606 published in the Journar in November, 1940.) 6 necessary to home-defense and defense-industry occupations. 10 I 
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Part II—Scuoot Camps 
Sec. 21. For the purpose of providing the several States 
and Territories, under the leadership and direction of State 
} d local school officials, with funds for research in and 
: . monstration of desirable camp methods and programs and 
* a the conduct of school camps, including the salaries, neces- 
travel expenses, training and employment of personnel, 
. aH for the procurement, construction, and maintenance of 
15 needed facilities, equipment, and supplies for such camps, 
16 attendance at which shall be voluntary, there is hereby 
17 authorized to be appropriated the following amounts or as 
1g much thereof as may be necessary: For the fiscal year 
19 ending June 30, 1941, the sum of $50,000,000 or propor- 
20 tion thereof according to fraction of year remaining after 
1 passage of this Act; for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1942, 
22 the sum of $60,000,000 ; for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
23 1943, the sum of $70,000,000; for the fiscal year ending 
14 June 30, 1944, the sum of $80,000,000; for the fiscal year 
15 ending June 30, 1945, the sum of $90,000,000; for the fiscal 
(Page 6 of the Bill): 
1 year ending June 30, 1946, and annually thereafter, the sum 
2 of $100,000,000. The sums authorized under this section 
3 shall be used for making payments to States which have 
4 complied with provisions of sections 32 and 37. 


5 AVAILABILITY OF APPROPRIATIONS 
6 Sec. 22. The amounts appropriated under this part, 
7 after payment pursuant to section 38, shall be available for 
8 disbursement by States that have complied with the pro- 
9 visions of this Act to local school jurisdictions or other State 
10 educational agencies for the purchase or rental of sites 
lt (where State-owned lands are not available), construction 
12 of camp facilities, for training, salaries, and necessary ex- 
13 penses of personnel, for equipment and supplies and for 
14 other current operating expenses for research in and demon- 
15 stration of desirable camp methods and programs and for 
16 the conduct of school camps. Such expenses may include 
17 the expenses for any or all of the following methods and pro- 
18 grams, but without limitations: 
19 (a) Instruction in caring for one’s self and others in 
20 the open, including experiences in constructing shelters and 
21 other appropriate projects; planning, preparing, and serving 
22 meals; and practices in conservation of natural resources. 
23 (b) Creative experiences that come from close contact 
4 with nature, to provide for the enrichment of school cur- 
(Page 7 of the Bill): 
| ricula in science, music, the arts, crafts, and other areas of 
2 education. 
3 (c) Opportunities for field trips to study neighbor- 
4hood and surrounding environs, the history, geography, 
5 culture, and work life of our country. 
6 (d) Opportunities for group living in which individuals 
7 become adjusted to others, achieve group membership, ac- 
_$ quiring a sense of belonging, and learn the basis of individual 
9 and social fitness in a democratic state. 
10 (e) Opportunities for out-of-school youth to experience 
ll advanced programs in camping and to stress training in 
12 preparation for life work and citizenship obligations. 
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13 (f) Opportunities for simple, vigorous living to promote 
l4 physical fitness through appropriate body-building activities, 
15 proper nutrition, health instruction, and rest. 


16 Part III—Provistons APPLICABLE GENERALLY 
17 ALLOTMENTS TO STATES 
18 Sec. 31. From the sums made available under sections 


19 11 and 21 of this Act the United States Commissioner of 
10 Education (hereinafter called the Commissioner) shall ap- 
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portion annually to each State an amount which bears the 
same ratio to the total amount made available as the ratio 
of the number of children five to twenty years of age, in- 
clusive, in the State, bears to the total number of children 
(Page 8 of the Bill): 

five to twenty years of age, inclusive, in all States. The 
number of children five to twenty years of age shall be the 
number shown by the most recent decennial census as cer- 
tified by the Director of the Census to the Commissioner. 
For the fiscal years ending in 1941, 1942, and 1943, these 
funds shall be allotted to the States that have complied with 
the provisions of this Act without respect to expenditures 
by States and their local subdivisions for programs speci- 
fied in this Act. Thereafter these payments shall be in 
such proportion to the total amount of public funds expended 
under the State plan as submitted under the provisions of 
section 32 of this Act as is determined upon the basis of 
the respective State’s matching, by State and local funds or 
both, 10 per centum of the funds alloted to them respectively 
under the provisions of any part of this Act, for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1944; 20 per centum for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1945; and 25 per centum for each 
fiscal year thereafter: Provided, That in such matching of 
funds, credit shall not be extended to States for moneys 
received as gate receipts for athletic contests: Provided 
further, That any States otherwise complying with the pro- 
visions of this Act shall be allotted funds to an amount not 
to exceed the ratio of Federal funds to State and local funds 
required by the matching provisions of this section. 


(Page 9 of the Bill): 
STATE ACCEPTANCE PROVISIONS 


Sec. 32. In order to qualify for receiving funds appro- 
priated under this Act or any part thereof a State, through 
its legislature, shall— 

(a) Accept the provisions of such part or parts of this 
Act and provide for the administration of funds to be re- 
ceived under such part or parts; 

(b) Provide that the State treasurer, or corresponding 
official in that State, serve as trustee for funds apportioned to 
the State under provisions of this Act; 

(c) Provide that its State educational authority as de- 
fined in section 42 (d) shall represent the State in the ad- 
ministration of funds received through any provision of this 
Act; 

(d) Provide that the State educational authority shall 
make such reports to the Commissioner with respect to the 
expenditure of funds received through the provisions of this 
Act and the progress of the programs provided for through 
this Act in such form and containing such information as the 
Commissioner may require; 

(e) In States where separate schools are maintained for 
separate races, provide for the apportionment of such funds 
for the benefit of schools and teacher-training institutions 
maintained for minority races, as will result in the expendi- 

(Page 10 of the Bill): 
ture, for the benefit of such minority racial group, of a 
proportion of said funds not less than the proportion that 
each such minority group in such State bears to the total 
population of that State; and 

(f) Submit a plan, covering the features enumerated in 
section 33 and any other features which may be requested by 
the Commissioner. 


MAKING OF STATE PLANS 


Sec. 33 (a). The State educational authority shall sub- 
mit to the Commissioner a plan for the administration of 
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the school programs of physical education, including athletics; 
instruction and guidance in healthful living; wider recrea- 
tional use of school facilities; and the development of school 
camps, including the following: (1) A State-wide plan for 
such programs so as to reach effectively all districts, within 
such State, showing how and within what reasonable time 
limits such program is to be made effective; (2) adequate 
standards as to the training, certification, salaries, and selec- 
tion on the basis of merit of the teaching, supervisory, ad- 
ministrative, and other personnel necessary for carrying on 
said programs; (3) adequate standards as to pupil-teacher 
ratio so that effective work can be done in the programs 
herein provided for; (4) administration of these programs 
for both boys and girls in accordance with appropriate and 
approved standards, including for girls an equitable divi- 


(Page 11 of the Bill): 


sion of facilities and trained women teachers; (5) such 
methods and means of administration as are necessary for 
the efficient operation of the plan including adequate pro- 
vision for State and local administrative and supervisory 
personnel professionally trained and expertly qualified in 
the field of education covered by this Act; (6) employment 
of a technical assistant and essential staff for the sole pur- 
pose of compiling and disseminating public information on 
physical education, including athletics; instruction and guid- 
ance in healthful living; wider recreational use of school 
facilities; and the development of school camps, such assist- 
ant and staff to be employed and removed at the pleasure 
of the State educational authority; (7) an advisory council 
composed of members from appropriate professions and 
agencies and other persons with special training in physical 
education, including athletics; instruction and guidance in 
healthful living in schools; wider recreational use of school 
facilities; and the development of school camps. Both men 
and women shall be included on this council and at least 
50 per centum of its membership shall be professionally 
trained and experienced in the program for which this Act 
is designed. Members of the council shall advise the State 
educational authority with respect to the carrying out of the 
purposes of this Act. They shall be appointed by the State 
educational authority and shall serve without compensation 


(Page 12 of the Bill): 


but shall be reimbursed for their expenses actually and 
necessarily incurred by them in the performance of their 
duties, from any funds available to the said authority for 
administrative expenses; (8) cooperation and, when neces- 
sary, to promote the objectives of this Act in accordance 
with the local pattern, working and financial agreements 
between State education agency or agencies and any other 
public agency or agencies administering these services re- 
lated to the service furnished under the State plan, including 
public agencies concerned with welfare, health, conserva- 
tion, recreation, camping, and parks; (9) an adequate 
system of auditing by the State educational authority for 
the expenditure of funds received through the provisions 
of this Act and apportioned to local school jurisdictions and 
State teacher-training institutions, an adequate system of 
reports from local school jurisdictions and State teacher- 
training institutions to such authority; (10) State plans for 
the operation of school camp programs in addition to the 
foregoing must also provide safe and healthful conditions 
in ail camps; essential facilities, personnel—duly qualified 
and certified—equipment, supplies, and transportation; suit- 
able provisions for different age groups; and separate camps 
for boys and girls; (11) such research and survey work as 
may be necessary to discover needs; to determine and im- 
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1 carry on such demonstration centers as may be Necessary. 
2 and (12) such rules and regulations as are Proposed ff! 13 
3 the efficient operation of the programs. . 
4 (b) The chief State educational authority shall submit : ie 
5 to the Commissioner a certified copy of the act of the legis. : Act 
6 lature accepting the provisions of this Act and a certified oii 
7 copy of the State plan applicable to the programs furnished 17 
8 for under this Act. The State educational authority jn te. 18 - 
9 paring State plans shall seek the counsel and advice of a 19 . 
10 State advisory council and of the Commissioner, The Com. 20 a 
11 missioner shall make available to the State educational ate e ; 
12 thority such advice and counsel as resources at his di an i 
13 make possible in the drafting of State plans required under 23 oe 
14 this Act. ott 
15 The Commissioner shal] communicate with the State coil 
16 educational authority any suggestions he may have for ad. 
17 tions or changes in the State plan submitted; and the State 
18 educational authority shall submit to the Commissioner , }| ! 
19 memorandum indicating the changes in the plan as approved | 2 
20 by the State advisory council and made pursuant to the Com. 3 ap 
21 missioner’s suggestions or give reasons for retaining the | 4 pr 
22 original provisions, as the case may be. The Commis. | 5 sh 
23 sioner’s communication and the State educational authority's | 6 D 
24 memorandum, as approved by the State advisory coundi, | 1A 
25 shall be filed as an integral part of the original plan syb. 8 al 
(Page 14 of the Bill): || ot 
1 mitted and shall form a partial basis for the report of the | WE 
2 Commissioner required by section 36. Section 32 (f) of | I a 
3 the State acceptance provisions shall be considered as being |}) I2 ft 
4 met when any such supporting memorandum required by - , 
5 the Commissioner, the latter supported and approved by the | | 4 
6 State advisory council, is received by him. 15 . 
7 Sec. 34. In States whose legislatures are not in session | | 16 ‘ 
8 at the time this Act becomes effective, the Governor may | | sig 
9 accept the provisions of this Act until adjournment of the we 
10 first session of the legislature convening after the date of 93 
11 approval of this Act. ad 
12 Sec. 35. The Commissioner shall establish an advisory ay 
13 council composed of members from appropriate professions fp 
14 and agencies and other persons with special training in ve 
15 physical education, including athletics, instruction and guid- Las 
16 ance in healthful living in schools, wider recreational use of 
17 school facilities, and the development of school camps. Both 
18 men and women shall be included on this council and at least 1} 
19 50 per centum of its membership shall be professionally |}) 2 , 
20 trained and experienced in the program for which this Act is |}) 3: 
21 designed. Members of the council shall advise the Com- | 4 
22 missioner with respect to the carrying out of the purposes ay 
23 of this Act. They shall be appointed by him and shall serve |}| 6 
24 without compensation, but shall be reimbursed for their |}| 7 
25 expenses actually and necessarily incurred by them in the | 8 
(Page 15 of the Bill): | : 
1 performance of their duties, from any funds available to the |}} iI 
2 Commissioner for administrative expenses. | 0 
3 REPORTING | < 
4 Sec. 36. The Commissioner shall publish annually full | 15 
5 and complete reports showing accurately the status of educa- |} 16 
6 tion under this Act in the United States. In all such reports | 17 
7 in States where separate educational facilities are maintained | 18 
8 by law for any minority racial group, data relating to such |} 19 
9 separate educational facilities shall be separately reported. | 20 
10 The Commissioner shall also make an annual report im 2 
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11 writing to the Congress, giving an account of all money 
12 received and apportioned by him under this Act. 

3 STATE SUPPORT 

14 Sec. 37. The sums appropriated and apportioned under 


15 the authorizations contained in sections 11 and 21 of this 
16 Act shall be available only to those States which, during the 
17 year preceding the year for which the apportionment is 
1g made, have provided from State and local revenues for the 
19 purposes for which funds are accepted under the provisions 
20 of this Act, a total not less than the total amount spent for 
21 such purposes combined in the school year ended in 1941: 
22 Provided, That if any State fails to comply with the condi- 
23 tions specified in this section due to acts of God or other 
24 circumstances over which such State has no control, the 
25 provisions of this section shal] not apply. 


(Page 16 of the Bill): 
1 PAYMENT AND AUDITING 


2 Sec. 38. The Commissioner shall certify annually the 
3 apportionment for each State which has complied with the 
4 provisions of this Act to the Secretary of the Treasury, who 
§ shall, through the Division of Disbursement of the Treasury 
6 Department and prior to audit or settlement by the General 
7 Accounting Office, pay to the treasurer of such State the 
8 amount so certified in four equal installments, as soon after 
9 the first day of each quarter commencing April 1, 194i. 
10 Each such treasurer shall account for moneys received as a 
11 trustee of funds of the United States, and shall pay out such 
12 funds only on the requisition of the State educational author- 
13 ity which has been approved by the Commissioner. 
14 Sec. 39. The Commissioner shall cause an audit of the 
15 expenditure of funds apportioned to the States under this Act. 
16 If any portion of such funds shall be expended by any State 
17 ina manner contrary to any provision of this Act, or shall 
18 otherwise be lost or unlawfully used, an equal amount shall, 
19 after reasonable notice, be withheld from the next ensuing 
20 apportionment to any such State unless such amount is re- 
21 placed by such State. All funds expended under the pro- 
22 visions of this Act, shall be expended only through public 
23 agencies and under public control, as determined by the 
24 respective States: Provided, That nothing in this Act shall be 
25 construed as to limit State legislatures from making such 
(Page 17 of the Bill): 
| provisions for the administration of the funds or for the scope 
2 of the services as they may see fit, so long as provisions in 
3 section 32 have been met. 
4 Sec. 40. The Secretary of the Treasury shall suspend 
5 payments under any part of this Act to any State whenever 
6 the Commissioner certifies, after notice and hearing, that any 
7 such State has failed to replace funds received under such 
8 part which are lost, or unlawfully used, or expended in a 
9 manner contrary to the provisions of this Act or has failed 


10 to make required reports with reasonable promptness. Upon 
ll certification of the Commissioner that any such State has 
12 rectified such failure, the Secretary of the Treasury shall 
13 transmit to such State the amounts so suspended or returned. 
14 The sums authorized to be apportioned to any State under 
15 this Act shall, when apportioned, remain available for not 
16 to exceed one fiscal year after the fiscal year for which 
l7 apportioned: Provided, That if, after beginning payments 
18 to any State under any part, such payments are suspended 
19 continuously for more than one year, appropriations for prior 
20 fiscal years shall be available for payment to such State 
21 only if reapportioned by Congress. 
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APPROPRIATIONS AUTHORIZED 


Sec. 41. There is hereby authorized to be appropriated 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1941, the sum of 
$250,000 or proportion thereof according to fraction of the 

(Page 18 of the Bill): 
year remaining after passage of this Act for all necessary 
expenses of the United States Office of Education for re- 
search and advisory services including salaries, travel, and 
other necessary expenses of an Assistant United States Com- 
missioner—professionally trained and expertly qualified in the 
field of education covered by this Act—the necessary ‘staff 
similarly trained, a technical assistant and staff to be ap- 
pointed under civil-service regulations for the sole purpose 
of supervising the public dissemination of all information 
consistent and necessary in the carrying out of the provisions 
of this Act; and expenses of making such studies, investiga- 
tions, and demonstrations. There is hereby authorized to 
be appropriated for each fiscal year a sum sufficient for such 


purposes. 
DEFINITIONS 


Sec. 42. As used in this Act— 

(a) The term “State,” except as otherwise provided, 
shall include the several States, and for the purposes of this 
Act, the District of Columbia, Alaska, Hawaii, Puerto Rico, 
the Virgin Islands, American Samoa, and Guam; and the 
Canal Zone. 

(b) The term “legislature” means the State or Terri- 
torial legislature or other comparable body, except that in 
the District of Columbia it shall mean the Board of Educa- 

(Page 19 of the Bill): 
tion, and in American Samoa, Guam, the Canal Zone, and 
the Virgin Islands it shall mean the Governor. 

(c) The term “minority race” or “minority racial 
group” shall mean any race or racial group that constitutes 
a minority of the population of the United States for which 
separate schools are required by law in any State affected. 

(d) The term “State educational authority” means, as 
the State legislature may determine, (1) the chief State 
school officer (such as the State superintendent of public 
instruction, commissioner of education, or similar officer) ; 
or (2) a board of education controlling the State department 
of education: Provided, That in the District of Columbia 
it shall mean the Board of Education and in American Samoa, 
Guam, the Canal Zone, and the Virgin Islands, it shall mean 
the Governor. 


SPECIAL AREAS 


Sec. 43. Any funds apportioned to the Virgin Islands, 
Guam, and American Samoa to be used for the training of 
personnel in physical education, including athletics, instruc- 
tion and guidance in healthful living in schools, wider recrea- 
tional use of school facilities, and the development of school 
camps shall be available for expenditure at the discretion of 
the Governors of those areas in any manner which, in their 
opinion, is best calculated to improve the training of teachers 

(Page 20 of the Bill): 
for such areas, including scholarships and payment of tuition 
for attendance at educational institutions outside the limits 
of such areas. 


SEPARABILITY 


Sec. 44. If any provision of this Act or application 
thereof to any State, person, or circumstance, is held invalid, 
the remainder of the Act, and the application of such provi- 
sions to other States, persons, or circumstances, shall not be 
affected thereby. 














Translating Safety Concepts 


into Action 


many of us to a realization that the training of our 

emotions is perhaps of more vital moment than the 
training of our logical faculties. There is a suspicion 
abroad that the power to think dispassionately may not 
have as great a survival value as the power to feel pas- 
sionately. In our eagerness to learn how to think clearly 
with the frontal lobes of the brain, perhaps we have neg- 
lected that powerful energizing process that some call 
“thinking with the blood.” Along somewhere about the 
ice age the sabre-tooth tiger found larger tusks to be a 
great advantage. In his enthusiasm he overdid a good 
thing and produced teeth of such a size that they hin- 
dered him fatally. He died of an over-developed virtue. 
Perhaps we intellectuals are in danger of a similar over- 
development of our reasoning powers. 

I believe, therefore, that the time is ripe to turn re- 
newed and concentrated attention on this problem of 
emotional energy and its control. There will not be time, 
however, in this brief paper to do more than outline the 
problem as our present experimental work proposes to 
approach it. 


T= present world situation has brought a great 


Experimental Work Based on Athletic and 
Driving Behavior 


I should explain, as well as beg your indulgence for 
the fact, that I am presenting an unorthodox point of 
view, offering certain assumptions and methods of ex- 
perimentation which cut loose in part from the conven- 
tional systems of pedagogy and psychology. The work 
I am doing, however, is based on certain fundamental 
relationships which have been developed in athletic 
coaching generally and in my own personal athletic ex- 
perience. The comparatively simple relationships of emo- 
tional balance and emotional dynamics that I am using 
are derived from natural laws that, as an engineer, I 
have used in my industrial practice and in my personal 
and athletic activities for many years past. For some 
years in particular I have been applying these tentative 
rules of emotional relationship to the practical problem 
of driving a car. They have produced some rather inter- 
esting results. After all, a theory is valuable only as far 
as it works in practice. 

When I first considered the question of what modern 
activity offered the greatest scope for experimentation 
on emotion in action, I realized that driving an automo- 
bile was our greatest national game. Furthermore and 
best of all, it was the least inhibited by ancient customs. 
I found that forty million Americans were driving cars. 
I found furthermore that in city and suburban traffic an 
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average driver made between two hundred and four hun- 
dred “psycho-dynamic”’ contacts with other drivers every 
hour. These contacts involved both emotional conflict 
and cooperation and required, not merely good reflective 
thinking, but a type of flash-quick observation and mep. 
tal judgment which constituted the instinctive or “kines. 
thetic” intelligence that I was seeking particularly to 
explore. I think on reflection most people will agree that 
automobile driving offers a field of enormous importance 
to any plan for the emotional training of our young 
people. ; 

I cannot make clear this new emotional approach to 
driving skill until I have offered some explanation of the 
relationships between our upper level of conscious idea 
and those deeper semi-conscious levels of control which 
athletes so plainly use. Before launching into these gen- 
eral relationships, I will put this problem, as I see it, 
in terms of automobile traffic. 


An Athlete Has the Answers in His Hips 


The situation in respect to conscious knowledge and 
its emotionally digested “action feeling” can be illus- 
trated in the case of a beginner out driving his car who 
is letter-perfect in all the tables, formulas, and textbook 
data. He knows his car momentums, braking distances, 
and reaction times. He has memorized all the rules and 
regulations and traffic laws. Suddenly a_ pedestrian 
makes a false move and steps out in his path. The stu- 
dent has no time now to look down at his speedometer, 
or calculate how many feet away he is—no time to re- 
member his momentum formulas and frictional coefi- 
cients. He has, if he’s lucky, the small half of a second 
in which to sense his momentum, sense the amount of 
tire grip he actually has on the pavement under him, 
sense the movement of other cars and pedestrians that 
might interfere with his turning quickly, make a shrewd 
decision as to his stop-turn, and execute that with un- 
hesitant muscular skill. 

This complex interplay of sense observation, sub-con- 
scious decision, and muscle reaction makes up the faculty 
and function that I am proposing to call “instinctive 
skill.” This is the action faculty that our research train- 
ing is seeking to develop. It is too unconsciously quick 
for the slower process of reflective thinking. The words 
good habit or conditioned response fall short of it because 
this larger instinctive control includes an element of 
trained observation and an element of intelligent decision 
which our idea of habit does not cover. Most of us, I 
think, use “habit”? as an automatic physical response to 
a fixed condition or stimulus. But there is nothing me- 
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chanical or fixed about our instinctive intelligence ; like 
q flash it observes every new complex situation and as 
quickly decides what must be done to meet it. This in- 
stinctive athletic type of intelligence is not, to most of 
us, a mere theory, it is an everyday experience. When a 
car skids, when a pedestrian makes a false move, when 
an uppercut starts for your chin, a tackler dives for your 
legs—this is the moment when you must have the answers 
in your backbone and your hips. 


Effective People Act as They Feel 


Opinions and logical information in this stage have 
almost no emotional influence on our conduct. Yet a 
great many highly educated people try to govern their 
actions by logical and conscious thinking and thereby 
interfere seriously with the deeper instinctive process 
that I call “action feeling.” They claim that when they 
know what is right they are all ready to go out and do 
what is right. Modern education also has too often at- 
tempted this short cut to effective behavior. A sounder 
description of the educative process might, I think, be 
stated: Study to know what is right, then repeatedly 
suggest it to yourself and practice it patiently until you 
feel that way; only thus can you effectively and steadily 
do what is right. Our conscious mind observing the 
kaleidoscopic shift of events and conflict of opinions is 
like a chameleon in changing the color of its opinions. 
But our deeper instinctive feelings are slower to train 
and harder to change. They are the solid stuff of which 
character is built. 


Reason Should Advise and Condition Our Feelings 


We have all had personal experience with the impell- 
ing force of emotional feeling. We have also seen it at 
work in others. You have doubtless heard some “wise 
guy” argue a friend down, using superior information 
and a powerful logic, until the friend seemed completely 
overwhelmed. Then suddenly the beaten one turned like 
the proverbial worm—‘“I can’t answer your arguments. 
You know too much for me—but I won’t do it because 
I don’t feel that way about it.” His attitude, I think, is 
sound. The emotional stability and integrity of his per- 
sonality demand that he should act as he feels. That does 
not mean, however, that clear thinking is useless. It 
means simply that the man who persists in using reflec- 
tive thinking as a direct control of active conduct is in- 
efficient and hesitant. We must have the patience to use 
our conscious purposes slowly to suggest and recondition 
our deeper feelings when we desire to change our deeper, 
more stable instinctive controls. 


That Disreputable Word Instinct 


The word instinct appears to be in academic disrepute. 
Yet in studying the skills and emotive controls of ath- 
letes and automobile drivers, it seemed to me necessary 
to use some sort of word to describe the flash-quick ob- 
servations, decisions, and reactions that these men use 
to direct their actions. After a boxing bout, or a driving 
emergency is over, we are often puzzled to remember 
exactly what we did. In the split second of crisis, we 
observed and decided and acted with a speed far beyond 
the power of conscious debate. We could not stop to 
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think. It is this level of intelligence that I would propose 
to call “instinctive.’”’ Perhaps some would prefer “kines- 
thetic intelligence.” 

Below this obviously trainable level of emotional con- 
trol, there lies another level which I would call the ‘“‘auto- 
nomic level” of intelligence. On this level our pattern of 
behavior is even harder and slower to change or condi- 
tion. Nevertheless, it is quite plain that on this level 
also, some form of intelligent observation and directive 
decision takes care of the way in which our glands and 
other organs deal with wounds, fractures, bad air, bad 
food, fatigue, infection, and fear. Down below this auto- 
nomic level lie the elemental urges and dynamic emotional 
balances which I propose to discuss a little later. 

It is quite true that our intelligence works as a funda- 
mental unit and that it is difficult to draw any sharp line 
between the conscious and subconscious levels. To sum 
up, then, this relationship between the conscious and the 
instinctive level of directive control, I believe that it will 
be useful if we compare our whole directive control sys- 
tem to an iceberg that floats roughly one-seventh above 
the level of consciousness and about six-sevenths below 
that level. 

The essential problem of education for living, as I see 
it, is to establish a smoothly working cooperation be- 
tween “reflective thinking” and its executive partner 
“instinctive feeling.” Each has its essential part to play. 
Thinking with the mind is the master and thinking with 
the blood, the body servant of our personality. It would 
be ruinous to make instinct the strategist and leader of 
our personality. It is equally ruinous to make reflective 
thinking the operating manager of action. 

I cannot put it too strongly that this new emotional 
training method depends on the leadership of our mind 
and spirit in establishing the ideals and broad policies of 
our conduct. As I see it, the conscious intelligence is 
able to select and prepare that part of experience which 
it considers suitable for emotional digestion. By such 
selection and by repeated self-suggestion the conscious 
intelligence has power to condition our instinctive emo- 
tional conduct. Furthermore by intelligent will and moral 
choice the highest level of our directive control, man’s 
spirit as we call it, is able to establish the dominant 
leadership of either attraction or repulsion in the ele- 
mental balance. 

I propose now to offer one further statement of emo- 
tional relationship which I think is the most fundamental 
of all. Below all the various specific levels of control 
lies the emotional pressure balance that furnishes life 
with its creative or destructive dominance and direction. 


Life Energy and Its Dynamic Control 


There is a very simple and fundamental energy rela- 
tionship that shapes our physical universe. It is so 
simple and so universal that it escapes the notice of 
most of us. It is this: A force is never actual or active 
until it meets a resistance. The attractive force of grav- 
ity holds our universe together, we say. Yes, but what 
holds it apart? If the attraction of gravity were the 
only force at work, the suns and stars and planets would 
all rush together into one formless central mass. The 














varied forms of our universe are due to a dynamic bal- 
ance between attraction and repulsion. An airplane en- 
gine push must meet the resistance of the air and gravity. 
A 10,000 horsepower propellor push would be utterly 
useless if the airplane were put into a vacuum, where it 


had no air resistance to bite on. This fundamental 
relationship is recognized by our physical scientists in 
the law, which they express as “An effect is produced 
only when a force meets a resistance.”’ So far as I know, 
our psychologists have not yet recognized how greatly 
this law of positive-negative balance determines the struc- 
ture of thought and emotion. Consider therefore how 
directly this law applies to the world of idea and per- 
sonality. 


People Who Are Well-Balanced Emotionally 


“All effective people are well-balanced emotionally,” 
we often say. But what do we mean by such balance? 
Balance means the restraint of one force or emotion by 
an opposite force. The desire to act and achieve is coun- 
tered by our love of ease; the desire for conflict by our 
love of peace. I hardly need to offer many examples. 
Dr. Karl Menninger has written a book called Man 
Against Himself. In that careful scientific work of his, 
you will find thousands of examples of this basic law of 
emotional balance. He shows the universal presence in 
all of us, not merely of the pure survival instinct, but 
also of a normally unconscious self-destructive tendency ; 
not merely a sex attraction but also a sex repulsion. It 
is only when the normally “subdominant” repulsive ele- 
ment of an emotional situation gains mastery over our 
normally dominant attractive element that we act nega- 
tively or destructively. 


Unitary or Pure Motives are Impossible 


We are all of us a mixture of good and evil. Our 
normal natures are balances of honesty and dishonesty, 
generosity, and hard-boiled selfishness. The emotional 
tension set up by such an attraction-repulsion situation 
provides the driving energy of our actions. The electrical 
power of a dynamo lies in the tension between its posi- 
tive and negative terminals. 

Obviously, however, to produce action (or an effect), 
one element of the emotional balance must slightly but 
steadily overcome the other element, yet without destroy- 
ing it. An airplane flies because the pull of its engine is 
slightly stronger than the resistance of air and gravity. 
If these opposed forces were exactly equal, the plane 
could neither rise nor accelerate. 

Building up a better world depends on one making 
the attraction of kindliness, cooperation, and’ generosity 
master over the necessary repulsions of dislike, fear, and 
selfishness. So long as our creative attractions steadily 
hold the edge over our destructive repulsions our society 
evolves and improves. If fear and hate and suspicion 
become dominant, our civilization degenerates and “de- 
volves” back into the animal stage from which our fore- 
fathers slowly raised it. Now let us apply this concept 
directly to the practical action of driving a car with 
skill and safety. 
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Safety by Skill versus Safety by Avoidance 

Either one of two opposed and necessary emotional 
motives can be emphasized or made dominant in dea}; 
with “safety”—one is the way of skill and adventure 
and the other is the way of caution and escape, The 
ideal, as I claim, gives the love of skill and adventure 
an edge over an active fear of the dangers and difficy. 
ties. But “Safety First” was not the banner under which 
our forefathers conquered a wilderness and set up a ney 
nation. The vitality and creative energy of a nation de. 
mands that its faith and love of adventure be not weak- 
ened by dominant and excessive fear. 

On the other hand, no great skill or success in liyj 
can be gained by neglecting the risks of any venture 
The present safety campaign has developed a valuable 
and necessary knowledge of the difficulties and limita. 
tions of our highways and automobiles. We could not 
drive well without such knowledge. Furthermore, the 
present safety campaign has brought out many vital 
points in respect to skilled habits. There has been some 
very fine and valuable research work done showing the 
limitation of the eye and muscle responses and the bad 
effect of fatigue, alcohol, and emotional distraction, etc, 
on our powers of observation and response. The only 
fault to be found with the present campaign is its dom- 
inant concern with avoidance of difficulties. This con- 
cern is necessary but negative. It tends to destroy bad 
habits without creating good substitutes. 


Admiration of Skill is a Creative Force 
The admiration of, and confidence in, skilled perform- 
ance might better be made the dominant motive—with 
that spirit in a healthy ascendency we could safely de- 
velop the fact that our new skills, based on well-trained 
observation and response instincts will have plenty of 
hazards and difficulties to overcome. It is this type of 
fundamentally balanced emotive power which our pro- 
posed experimental work is seeking to develop. 
With these direct and simple emotional relationships 
in mind, we should be all set to work out a new approach 
to driver training. 


Practical Strategy and Tactics 

Athletic coaching experience shows that success in 
such dynamic training depends primarily upon arousing 
interest and developing morale—and_ secondarily on 
teaching an instinctive grasp of certain fundamental 
skill factors. 

The emotional driving energy draws from this source 
of interest. The student must supply his own enthusiasm 
—skill simply cannot be forced upon an indifferent stu- 
dent. Athletic discipline is essentially self-discipline 
and athletic practice, which is often painful punishment, 
is self-applied practice largely. As for road instruction, 
the student will find plenty of opportunity for driving a 
car and for this self-practice if we arouse his interest 
and show him the interesting tactics, and the essential 
manual controls. 

The particular point to be grasped, therefore, is that 
the verbal presentation of an idea or fact and the mental 
acceptance of it and its memorizing by the student are 
only a preliminary step in his training as a driver; the 
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second step is to sell the idea or fact to him as an emo- 
tional interest and fix it emotionally as an instinctive 
eeling by having him of his own interest do something 
to discover Or develop keen observation and good tactics. 
Then finally he should practice them physically with 
sustained. interest, preferably as a driver in a car, next 
as operator of a model car on a practice board, and also 
as an observer in a car. Getting the feel of the maneuver 
helps to develop the emotional attitude, and constantly 
suggesting to himself the attitude helps to get the feel 
of the maneuver. 


The Emotional Cycle of Self-Discipline 


The more we arouse their interest in this game of 
skill, the more tactics and skill-tricks they will hunt for 
and try out for themselves, and, on the return swing of 
the cycle, the more tactics and methods they discover 
and practice, the keener grows their interest in the game. 
It is like the self-starter on our cars—if we press the 
right interest button, the students’ emotional urge will 
supply all the driving energy we need. The object of 
our experimental teaching, then, is to start that cycle 
and keep it going efficiently. 


Traffic Craft: The Great American Sport 


I believe this game of driving craft can be made fas- 
cinating to the older high school students. They are just 
getting out of the Boy Scout age and will tend to be 
scornful of “kid games.” But here is a man’s game that 
takes all the skill and trained instinct of an expert. It’s 
not only a game played by forty million drivers for rec- 
reation and pleasure, but it is also America’s most im- 
portant business activity. Manufacturing cars, servicing 
them, using them for freight and passenger transport and 
for pleasure, building auto highways, policing and main- 
taining them and protecting the drivers and the public 
by insurance—these activities make up the biggest busi- 
ness in the United States. Our drivers, for instance, use 
over two billion horsepower of mechanical energy in 
streamlined, high speed cars—more than all our station- 
ary industrial power plants put together. 


Hazards and Difficulties Make a Game Interesting 


This game is particularly an adult game because of 
its hazards, dangers, and responsibilities. But every good 
game has difficult hazards. We do not improve the game 
of golf by making the course so easy that the dubs can 
make a low score. We improve it by putting in artificial 
difficulties, bunkers and sand traps, etc., and overcoming 
these by increased skill. The same principles can be 
applied to build up driving skill. 


The Positive Attraction of Admiration: The 
Restraining Force of Fear 


We should, therefore, point out to the student first and 
foremost, the positive attraction of expert performance 
and show him the positive methods used by experts to 
drive better than the average. The fear of accident, the 
fear of legal punishment and of ridicule are good meth- 
ods of restraint—we need these emotional repulsions. 
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But we should use them to break up bad habits and re- 
strain the recklessness of over-adventurous drivers. They 
do not serve to create anything; they are negative or 
destructive emotions. Building up an expert performance 
is founded emotionally on the creative attraction of skill, 
on our admiration of expert performers whom we imitate 
as heroes and champions, and above all, upon the creative 
attitude of sympathy and insight which builds up an 
intuitive knowledge of human nature. This dominance 
of creative insight results in a personal magnetism, which 
is the cohesive building force in all social relationships. 


The Four Fundamental Skills of Driving 


A good coach takes apart his game, analyzes it into 
what he calls the “fundamentals.” He trains an athlete 
in each of these separately. Then he fits the trained 
pieces together, like a picture puzzle, into a smoothly 
working whole performance. There are many possible 
methods of articulating the elementary skills of driving, 
but it seems possible to start with four main divisions. 
I would propose these as, first, insight and anticipation; 
secondly, the skill of quick, sense observation; next the 
skill of instinctive judgment; and finally, the skill of 
muscular execution or dexterity. Using the basic rela- 
tionships of emotional dynamics, we have had some suc- 
cess in bringing into focus a number of interesting fac- 
tors in all four of these fundamentals. I wish there were 
time and opportunity to describe these skill factors in 
detail—but since this element of “insight and anticipa- 
tion” has had more work done on it than the others, I 
will close my discussion by explaining our experimental 
approach in teaching it to the students. 


Practical Effects of Liking and Disliking 


Traffic driving is a game of social team-play. It is a 
mixture of cooperation and conflict. To cross a stream of 
heavy traffic means that you must in part oppose what 
the other drivers want to do, and in part accept what 
they want. It is vitally important, therefore, to develop 
a quick understanding of the feelings and habits of the 
group you are driving with. The quickness and accuracy 
of this friendly understanding determines our success in 
all social relationships. We might call sympathy the 
“seeing eye” of man’s inner nature. Sympathy thus is 
vital to a happy and successful life. When we lack it, we 
are constantly surprised and irritated by what others do. 
When we have it, however, we are able to make allow- 
ances in advance for errors that we quite understand. 
Self-knowledge of our own weaknesses is an essential part 
of our understanding of others. 


Anger Narrows Attention and Paralyzes Imagination 


Consider now the negative side of it. The remark is 
often made, “I always thought anger increased our en- 
ergy. How does anger weaken skill?” The answer I 
think lies in our own common sense experience. Anger 
paralyzes your imagination, it cuts down your power to 
anticipate. Good driving depends on your being able to 
imagine how other drivers feel, to anticipate how they 
will act. You are bound to drive badly when unexpected 

(Continued on page 126) 








Rechefellenr Estate Becomes Public Park 
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Above is the buff stone foot bridge, built by W.P.A, ” 
connecting the north and south sections of the new © 
Forest Hill Park in Cleveland. It is 159 feet long, © 
the deck level being 51 feet above the boulevard it © 
spans. At the left are young people in native Ukran- ~ 


ian dress in the Ukranian Cultural Garden. 


By 
DONALD CAMERON 


Chief, Periodicals Section 
Division of Information 
Work Projects Administration 


N ENDURING monument to the il- 
lustrious Rockefeller family is near- 
ing completion in East Cleveland, 

Ohio, where a 200-acre tract, once the se- 
cluded Rockefeller estate, is being trans- 
formed into a public park that will be a 
model of completeness in facilities for all 
forms of outdoor recreation. 

This recreational area, now in the final 
stages of transformation, will be known as 
Forest Hill Park. It was deeded to East 
Cleveland as a gift from John D. Rocke- 
feller, Jr., and in addition to the donation 
of the land, Mr. Rockefeller also shared 
with the city and the Work Projects Admin- 
istration the cost of the park development. 

When completed, the tract will include 
eight tennis courts, a baseball diamond, two 
bowling greens, a basketball cage, shuffle- 
board courts, several children’s play areas, a 
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jake for boating, a football field, and a 
5 ami ool. 

og cay hundred W.P.A. workers are 
currently engaged in the numerous and 
varied tasks incidental to transforming the 
rolling acres of the estate into the pleasure 
reservation it soon will be. There have been 
as many as fourteen hundred men employed 
there at one time since the operation began 
' two years ago. 

| uring this time crews of relief workers 
© have laid approximately 50,000 lineal feet 
P of roads and walls, 20,000 lineal feet of 
> sewer, 15,000 feet of water pipe, and about 
4 8,000 lineal feet of electrical ducts. A cul- 
> vert now being installed will be 3,690 feet 
‘jong; this culvert is 14 feet by 8 feet, with 
© {5-inch walls and the top and bottom 21 
' inches thick. To install this culvert it was 
' necessary to cut through solid rock. 


Everything done in the park is according 
to the most modern practice. For example, 
the tennis courts have concrete floors. The 
boating lake, which covers an area of five 
acres, is ringed by a system of powerful 
floodlights which makes possible its use for 
night ice skating in the winter. 

The lake is fed from a reservoir of rain 
water. A spillway concealed by an art stone 
bridge, permits the lake to drain over a series 
of stone cascades to a wooded glen 50 feet 
below. A boat house at one side of the lake 
is constructed of buff stone and includes 
many of the facilities found in the modern 
club. The bowling greens are 72 by 30 feet, 
sodded with a luxuriant growth of bent grass. 

With all the recreational facilities intro- 
duced to the park, accommodations for pic- 
nics have not been omitted. There are sev- 
eral areas generously supplied with tables 
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The above view of the foot bridge shows the in- 
viting approach. At left is one view of the Greek 
Cultural Garden while the photo at the bottom 
of the page shows the Lithuanian Cultural Garden. 
The cultural gardens pictured here are located in 
Rockefeller Park, a development sponsored by the 
city of Cleveland and various cultural groups 
which has been named in honor of Mr. Rockefeller. 


and stone cook stoves. Many shelters 
offer refuge from summer showers. 

One of the features of the park is the 
new footbridge, connecting the north and 
south sections of the park, which was re- 
cently completed by the W.P.A. workers. 
This bridge, 159 feet long, is a lofty con- 
crete and steel arch, faced with buff stone, 
with its deck level 51 feet above Forest 
Hill Boulevard which it spans. 

(Continued on page 117) 

















The Physical Condition of College 


By 


HAZEL KINZLY 


Russell Sage College 
Troy, New York 


Freshmen 


cifically in primary and secondary schools, and I 

am teaching in a college, I would like to give you a 
picture of the physical condition of college freshmen and 
ask you to find the answers to a lot of problems which 
are ever present. 

As I examine some seven hundred girls twice yearly, 
about two hundred of them freshmen, and have been 
doing it for the past ten years, I have come to some 
pretty definite conclusions of my own. 

At Russell Sage College we give rather comprehensive 
physical examinations which we deem an essential part of 
our physical education program. Our growth and devel- 
opment examination scored on the basis of 100 points 
includes height, weight, vital capacity, subcostal angle, 
breathing type, some strength tests, and an orthopedic 
examination with posture picture. Each student is also 
given a motor ability test and a thorough medical ex- 
amination. 

We fully recognize the fact that these tests are not 
absolutely reliable and valid, statistically speaking, but 
we feel that it is important and necessary to have some 
measuring rod by which (1) to judge the comparative 
condition of the student; (2) to measure the improve- 
ment made as a result of her physical education program; 
and (3) to have some method by which the student may 
know her condition and note her improvement (this is 
done in interviews with her and through analysis of her 
problems). 

In defense of these tests that are given twice yearly, 
even statisticians agree that a test need not be “objec- 
tively” scored to be valuable, and that an experienced 
examiner may be considered reliable—possibly within the 
margin of “probable error.” 


G cies this forum deals with “School Health,” spe- 


HILE making these examinations and studying 

posture pictures and records, I am continually won- 
dering why the large majority of freshmen evidence such 
poor physical development—poor chest, weak abdominal, 
back, and foot musculature, poor body alignment, and 
poor body mechanics in general. 

Making allowances for endowed physical character- 
istics, economic background, environmental influences, 
and other important elements, it is apparent that a great 
percentage of college freshmen show remarkable freedom 
from disease, as evidenced in high medical ratings; but 
exhibit noticeable lack of physical efficiency. We all 
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appreciate that freedom from disease is not necessarily a 
mark of good health, and we have found in statistical] 
studies that there is practically no correlation between 
scores of medical and physical examinations. 

One of the conclusions I have reached is that freshmen 
show a great lack of physical development, and that their 
social effectiveness is lessened proportionately to the de- 
gree of lack. 

In an effort to partially counteract this condition we 
have based our physical education program in the fresh- 
man year on development work which includes one hour a 
week in correctives and body mechanics in addition to 
gymnastics and fundamentals of dancing. Sports are 
elected later when sufficient skill in the use of the body 
is evidenced. 

Investigation and studies have shown that the greatest 
gain in physical efficiency is made in the freshman year, 
and that this gain is maintained within two points by the 
close of the senior year. 


|* choosing a topic for discussion at this meeting I de- 
cided, in the limited time available, to make at least 
a partial analysis of those freshmen who fell in the high- 
est and lowest score groups, in terms of their previous 
health guidance and physical education, and to make 
comparisons between the findings regarding these groups 
and those of other studies we have made. 

By questionnaire and interviews I reached the lowest 
28 per cent and the highest 28 per cent of this year’s 
entering freshman class. Seven states were represented 
in the study. The students came from rural, public, 
parochial, and private schools—the majority from public 
schools. 

It was found that medical examinations were given reg- 
ularly in primary school to 100 per cent of the high group 
and to 96 per cent of the low group. A school nurse su- 
pervised the health of 66 per cent of the high group and 
82 per cent of the low group, but the high group had 
more intensive supervision from a resident nurse, while 
the low group had more visiting nurses and fewer resi- 
dent nurses. 

In both groups the medical examination was the rou- 
tine annual heart and lung examination, but a few re- 
ported a more complete examination including back and 
feet. In one case a general examination was given by the 
nurse. 

It was found that 29 per cent of the high and only 7 
per cent of the low group had some kind of physical ex- 
amination in primary school other than that given by the 
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doctor or nurse. In secondary school, 70 per cent of the 
high and only 48 per cent of the low were given either 
the Rogers test known as the P.F.I. test or had special 
examinations of back and feet by an instructor of phys- 


ical education. 


AY I digress for a moment now from the findings 

and interpolate a few thoughts of my own. At a 
time during years of rapid growth when early detection 
of scoliosis, poor foot functioning, and posture defects are 
of primary importance; when so much future trouble 
could be avoided if preventive measures were employed— 
why is it that the educational setup of the primary school 
does not include a more adequate physical examination 
of all children. 

School administrators and families now accept, and are 
grateful for the dental clinic, eye clinic, and any of the 
other special services rendered children as part of the 
health service. The effect of this is evidenced by the 
medical records, both during primary and secondary 
school, and at college entrance. Would it not be possible 
to organize a campaign to educate administrators and 
families as to the growth needs of their children as may 
be indicated by thorough examinations, and then institute 
q well-rounded program of activity to satisfy these needs? 

In pursuing this question, the first objection comes 
from the already overworked teachers with crowded 
schedules, and it is a well-warranted objection. The basic 
idea, however, is a conviction of the value of such a pro- 
gram, and the will to expend any amount of effort to see 
that it is carried out. It does not necessarily mean more 
work, rather that the emphasis or point of view is 
different. 

A doctor would be concerned over a child who was 
anaemic, underweight, had a positive tuberculin test, and 
had continual colds as a result of infected tonsils. He 
would foresee the possibility of a potential pulmonary 
involvement and would recommend removal of tonsils 
and an adequate program of treatment. 

How many of you see a child with extremely bad body 
mechanics and awkward locomotion and do anything spe- 
cific about it? As doctors, nurses, nutritionists, and hy- 
gienists you investigate the organic and nutritional status 
of the child. If these are normal, you probably tell him 
to get more exercise and to stand up straight—hoping 
that he will do it, but knowing from past experience that 
he won’t. 


T is interesting to note that the questionnaire revealed 

that only 37 per cent of the high group and 20 per 
cent of the low group received any instruction in posture 
during primary school. .That percentage was stepped up 
slightly in secondary school—S8 per cent of the high and 
34 per cent of the low receiving instruction in posture. 
Only one in the whole group had ever had any specific 
posture and corrective work and she was in the high 
group. In a survey of upperclassmen made last year, only 
25 per cent had instruction in posture during high school 
—only 15 per cent had corrective work. 

I realize and appreciate how the development of spe- 
cial therapeutic orthopedic work has progressed, but in 
most instances this pertains only to the badly handi- 
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capped children. My great interest is in anticipating 
bodily inefficiency which results from lack of proper de- 
velopment. 

When we are all convinced that posture, so-called, is 
a state of mind and body only to be achieved by (1) 
awareness of the difficulty, detected by physical examina- 
tions, and interpreted to the child through proper teach- 
ing; (2) development of the body through adequate and 
well-planned neuromuscular activity; and (3) training 
in new habits and body use, then, and only then, are we 
getting at the fundamentals of physical efficiency which 
will aid the child in the development of social effective- 
ness. 

The physical education facilities as a factor in the sit- 
uation were the next to be studied. During primary 
school the gymnasium and playground facilities were 
about equal for both groups. An interesting and highly 
significant fact in this connection is that the playground 
activities and supervision was greatly limited in the low 
group—the playground being used chiefly for free play, 
and by that I mean, no organized activity of any kind. 
usually without even the supervision of the physical 
education instructor. 

In the secondary school there was a marked difference 
in physical education both in facilities and instruction. 
In the high group 100 per cent had a gymnasium, 91 
per cent were taught by a teacher of physical education, 
and 75 per cent had supervised playground activities. 
In the low group 69 per cent had a gymnasium, 72 per 
cent were taught by a teacher of physical education, 
and 55 per cent used a playground for both supervised 
and free play. 


Sony the questionnaire study based on 56 per cent of 
the freshman class, we may logically assume that 
those students in the high group have had more advan- 
tages and opportunities in health guidance and physical 
education throughout their primary and secondary school 
life than did the low group. I am not trying to prove 
that the high group is high because of this, for I know 
that there are too many other determining factors to be 
considered. The trend, however, seems to indicate that 
the further expansion of our early health and physical 
education program should be stressed. In further study 
of data several interesting facts were found. 

We are apt to think that there is a definite tie-up be- 
tween high medical and high physical condition, but 
statistical study does not bear this out. It was found 
that there was a slight positive correlation between phys- 
ical and medical scores in the high group (.13) and a 
slight negative correlation between physical and medical 
scores in the low group (—.09). 

I also applied the correlation formula to the academic 
and physical ratings to see what relationship might 
exist. There was a slight positive correlation between 
physical and academic rating in the high group (.14) 
and a slight negative correlation between physical and 
academic rating in the low group (—.06). 

In the light of the large probable error these facts are 
insignificant and need not be considered, but again there 
is the positive trend in favor of the high group. 
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If you believe as we do that vital capacity is an index 
of health and physical fitness, it is interesting to see that 
the high group showed a range of 180-310 cu. in., with 
a mean of 221, which is 12 per cent above the mean of 
a study of over 1000 freshmen. The low group showed 
a range of 135-218 cu. in., with a mean of 168, which is 
15 per cent below the mean vital capacity of the 1000 
freshmen. 

If development and use of the chest play an impor- 
tant part organically and functionally, these figures are 
surely significant. 

It is to be expected that motor ability and physical 
development would be closely related. For the high 
group, the mean motor ability score is 82.7, which is 
15 per cent above the mean of the class; for the low 
group the mean is 66.0 which is 10 per cent below the 
mean of the class. 

I previously stated that my observation of social ef- 
fectiveness of students was lessened proportionately to 
the degree of lack of development. 

In a short study of the thirty-three college honors stu- 
dents during the last four years we found that (1) 39 
per cent had a growth and development score of 90— 
99 per cent; (2) 42 per cent had a growth and develop- 
ment score of 80-89 per cent; and (3) 18 per cent had 
a growth and development score of 76-79 per cent. 

These college honors are given only to students who 
excell in scholarship and social leadership. 

We have found another fact significant: of the stu- 
dents dropped from college during 1938-39, 77 per cent 
had a growth and development score of 60 or below. 


|* summing up, I am sure we can all agree that the 
time for real physical development, and the laying of 
a foundation for positive health is during the primary 
and secondary school years. It is our duty then to see 
that this is made available. The big questions are how 
to do it, where should our point of emphasis be, and how 
shall we go about educating school administrators and 
families to see our point of view? 

First, we must consider the child as an individual with 
specific needs and capacities within his age level. His 
needs are not recreational but developmental—organi- 
cally, neuromuscularly, and emotionally. He must create 
before he can recreate. He will not be able to do this 
through sports and athletics before he has acquired the 
skill needed for such activities. He will not be able to 
do it through “free play.”’ He needs direction in that, 
as he needs direction in any “project” plan of learning. 
We say a child “learns by doing” but we guide him in 
his “doing.”” We do not allow him to tackle geometry 
before he learns arithmetic, but we often put him on a 
basketball team, or train him for a track event, before 
we have provided him with the tools for efficient use of 
his body. 

Second, where should our point of emphasis be? Phys- 
ical education has progressed markedly and changed 
rapidly in the past few years. The emphasis has been 
shifting from concentration on the favored few of the 
varsity, to participation by all. Special classes for the 
physically handicapped have grown. State requirements 
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for time allotment and special teachers have helped th 
program to expand. In the expansion, formal drills he 
been replaced by “natural activities,” “free pla ; 
“rhythms,” or any other type of activity that beeper 
appeal. Have we always made wise changes, and are we 
evaluating our programs enough to be sure that results 
justify the means? Have we progressed with each change? 

In other educational fields the test and measurement 
programs are being increased and the screening process 
as a result of these programs is satisfactory because ad. 
ministrators are convinced of their value.  Positiyg 
changes are made in schedule to allow for this special 
work to advance. 

It seems to me that our test and measurement program 
is in the doldrums, suffering from neglect. Jf we examine 
we frequently fail to do much about the results of these 
examinations because we are limited as to time, facil. 
ties, and schedule. Our activity program as a result of 
this is not adequate to the growth and developmental 
needs of the children. 

This brings me to the third problem. How shall we 
go about educating school administrators and families to 
see our point of view—if we have a point of view, and 
a conviction of its worth? Can we not approach it in this 
way: Point out the values inherent in the “preventive” 
campaign being stressed by the medical profession. Even 
the lay person recognizes the continual effort being made 
in the field of medicine to eliminate the hazards of the 
so-called diseases of childhood. In as short a time as 
twenty years the practice of preventive medicine has 
grown with remarkable rapidity and has succeeded not 
only in reducing the number and severity of illnesses, 
but equally important, it has given the public in general 
a new point of view in regard to illness. 

My plea is that the development of this point of view 
can be fostered and extended along other lines, if we as 
a working unit are convinced of its great value, and will 
make a united effort to bring it about. 

I am sure that a greater number of school admin- 
istrators are conscious of this trend, for each year more 
requests are made for teachers trained in preventive and 
corrective physical education. 


E now start at the top and work down. Many col- 

leges offer courses in body mechanics and correc- 
tives. Why? Because the students feel the need for re- 
conditioning their bodies if they are to present a good 
appearance when they apply for a position! Why should 
young people of that age need reconditioning? 

Why not teach the elements of body balance and see 
that it is maintained, partially at least, during pre-college 
years? If preventive measures were taken in the early 
years there would be little corrective work needed in 
college, outside the usual type of work on cardiacs, para- 
lytics, post operatives, and such. Also, what about the 
great majority who do not go to college? Are they eco- 
nomically equipped as to physical fitness to live ade- 
quately and successfully? We could follow the lead of 
medicine, if we would, and march with it in working 
toward prevention rather than treatment as one of our 
ultimate goals. me 
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Approach to Dance Composition 


By 


ELNA LILLBACK 


Brooklyn College 


the student invariably asks when confronted with 

the problem of presenting an original composition. 
When making this assignment the teacher is often given 
the comeback, “I don’t know how to create.” These re- 
marks may be avoided if the approach to the problem 
of composition has been such that the novice is led to use 
movement creatively without realizing it. The student 
should be stimulated to think in terms of movement. 
Movement is a medium of expression, not a mere exer- 
cise. It is a tool for the individual—to be used as build- 
ing stone, to be molded and adapted to the needs of the 
dancer. If the student moves with purpose from the 
very first lesson, the problem of composition even in 
large groups becomes simplified. 

“How do I stimulate my students to think in terms of 
movement?” is the problem of. the teacher of dance. 
Such statements as “Owing to my large classes it is 
enough for me to energize them into activity for the 
period” are common. In “keeping them active” for the 
period, many instructors teach a series of exercises to 
strengthen, to limber, and at the same time to cover 
fundamental rhythmic principles. And then to make the 
class a little more enjoyable, a dance of the teacher’s own 
composition or one of a well-known dancer is taught to 
give the students an idea of a finished dance product. 
The class goes through the exercises with varying degrees 
of interest, generally like automatons. If the dance is 
particularly spirited, the interest rises a little at the end 
of the period. Has the student been stimulated? Cer- 
tainly physically, but not mentally or emotionally! The 
whole individual must be stirred to gain the best results, 
mind and body. 


(iss a dance? How do I begin? are questions 


EST and enthusiasm for the work are displayed when 

the class is working on a dance of its own composi- 
tion, using movement with a purpose. To develop this 
enthusiasm in movement, the instructor starts after the 
simple rudiments of walking are learned and the more 
complex rhythmic schemes, such as the resultants and 
accumulative rhythms, are approached. At this early 
stage the teacher has the opportunity of instilling a bit 
of the creative in the class. (This may also be done with 
simple walking patterns, but I am taking the rhythmics 
for stress. on movement, not pattern, at this point.) In 
teaching a resultant rhythm of six (the combination of 
a rhythm of two and a three in the same time interval) 
instead of explaining the resultant and then giving move- 
ments to the class to illustrate the six, permit the class 
itself to contribute the action and to discover the new 
thythm that results. 
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I have found that the response and the effect on the 
group are excellent if the following procedure is used. 
Divide the class into two groups, facing one another. Ask 
the students for a movement using the rhythm of two. 
(Suggest that they give a movement using limited space 
so that the problem of utilizing space with the large class 
will not be present.) There are always several volunteers. 
Select the simplest and the strongest movement and have 
the whole class try it. After the movement in two has 
been learned by the class, ask how it may be done in a 
rhythm of three. 

For instance, if the movement selected were merely a 
stretching of the arms upward on count one and then 
returned to the sides on count two, the three possibly 
would be reaching upward on one, holding for two and 
then returning to beginning position on three. After a 
correct three has been given by a volunteer, have the 
class perform it. 

Now designate which group is to do the two and which 
the three rhythm. With the groups facing one another, 
have each group perform its own rhythm, the pianist 
playing chords without accents to keep them together. 
While performing, ask the students to observe when both 
groups start out together for the repetition of the new 
or resulting rhythm. They will soon see that there is a 
beat on which all arms are lifted upward. In counting 
the beats, it is found that this occurs after the sixth beat 
(as shown below): 

Rhythm in two: 2 
Rhythm in three: / 2 3 
Resultant rhythm-number of beats: 
or in words— 
Rhythm in two: Up down, up down, up down / up 
Rhythm in three: Up hold down, up hold down / up 
Beats: 123456/1 


“~ bo 


(2 
2 3 
/23456 


To develop this further, a third group may be formed 
and known as the resultant. They are to dance the re- 
sultant rhythm, showing the accented beats of the new 
rhythm. The “two” group has accents on counts one, 
three, and five in the new six-rhythm, whereas the “three” 
group has accents on counts one and four, as shown 
below: 


Resultant six L232 4.56 
Two E*: Fe Po 
Three tea! Zolte: 


Resulting accents / ’ 3 4 5 ’ 
This will be seen by the students as they count out the 
six in performing the movement. The newly-formed 
group then will have accents on the combination or the 
addition of the rhythms. Since the accents have been 
shown by lifting the arms upward, the arms must be 
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raised on all accented beats. The class experiments and 
when the instructor sees a correct version, that student 
demonstrates as follows: arms upward on one, down on 
two, up on three, higher on four, still higher on five and 
down on six. Cues are up, down, up, up, up, down. Have 
the whole class perform. 


HE class, which is divided into three groups, should 

then perform the three rhythms, one group doing the 
two, the next the three, and the third the resultant. It 
is well to try another movement immediately so that the 
students realize its value in any situation. Standing 
jumps are very effective. In this small experiment the 
class has participated, has contributed, and has realized 
the rhythmic possibilities of movement or the enlarge- 
ment of movement by the use of rhythmic principle. It 
has become a part of the individual, not mere words nor 
a mere exercise. 


In approaching the teaching of a new principle, whether 
it be one of rhythm or of form, the instructor often 
gains the best results when the movement used to demon- 
strate the idea comes from the class rather than one 
imposed upon them. The argument given here may be 
that the class often gives a poor movement. In answer 
to this, I may say that there is no poor movement. There 
is no reason why the teacher cannot improve upon the 
student’s contribution by stress, tension, or greater de- 
gree of accuracy. 

In studying qualities of movement, this same proced- 
ure may be used with slight variation. For example, 
after a simple series in swing movement has been taught 
and the students realize and can perform this particular 
quality, it is well to have them adapt it immediately and 
to use certain rhythmic principles learned to enlarge the 
simple movement newly acquired in a new situation. Let 
us‘assume that the original movement was one using the 
rhythm of two. With the class standing in floor places 
in front of the teacher, ask how this simple movement 
may be enlarged. One suggestion may be taking two 
steps while swinging the arms on the first beat. Have 
the class try the movement after a pupil has demonstrated. 
Other suggestions are—walking while swinging arms; 
performing the same movement in another level, such as 
on the floor; doing the movement twice as slow or as fast. 
Thus there is an enlargement of the original movement 
by change in use of space, change in level or change in 
use of rhythm. 

An interesting means of enlarging and, incidentally, 
developing the movement is by means of addition. From 
this the student also gains a knowledge of transition from 
one movement to another. Starting with the originally 
taught movement in two, the class is asked to improvise 
or add to it. While the class is experimenting, the in- 
structor watches for a good development and has that 
student perform for the class. The original movement 
has now become a three. For example, let us assume that 
the original two was swinging arms and trunk down and 
forward, on the second count lifting trunk and swinging 
arms upward. The three may be standing erect, swing- 
ing arms in a circle down and around. 
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sees this point the idea of phrasing may easily be 

developed by adding further to the movement and 
coming to a definite conclusion. When this is clegy] 
understood, the student is ready to develop phrases of 
his own. A rather interesting way of doing this js to 
have the class work on a theme in variation. 

Divide the class into groups of not more than eight 
each group with a selected leader, a student who hie 
shown unusual ability and ingenuity. Have the class sit 
down in the small group units for explanation. The 
pianist then plays a simple theme with variations, the 
students analyzing the music for rhythm, length of phrase 
etc. One of the simplest to work out, if available, is ‘ 
theme eight measures in length in three-quarter time, so 
that the swing movement just learned may be used. When 
the students are thoroughly familiar with the first eight 
measures, caution them to make the theme simple and 
have the class work out the first eight measures, each 
group working individually and independently. The 
necessity for simplicity is evident since the variations 
are to be made on the first eight measures. If the stu. 
dents are advised to use limited space in this first part, 
I have found that the rest of the composition is compar. 
atively simple for the class. While the students are 
working, it is advisable for the instructor to walk about 
making suggestions and to help a group if it is in diff. 
culties. When several groups have finished this phrase, 
the class sits down to watch as each group in turn per- 
forms or shows the work completed to this point. The 
criticisms given each group naturally will vary as the 
movements in themselves vary. This prevents the same 
mistakes from being made by the others and is an aid 
to all. 

The groups are now ready to continue and the pianist 
plays the next eight measures. If this phrase has a mu- 
sical aid, such as a definite rhythmic beat or pattern, 
point this out to them, for it is often an aid in this second 
step. It is then possible for the students to use this, em- 
ploying the same arm action as created for the theme, 
with the feet following the rhythm. To assist them the 
teacher may take a movement from one of the groups 
and vary it for them to be sure that all understand the 
meaning of variation. Have the class start with the first 
theme so that there will be a continuity of action and 
then go to the next phrase. 

The third theme is now heard and it may possibly 
suggest a change in level. A very obvious way for the 
music to indicate it is to run up or down the scale. 
Similarly, body action may rise or fall. The students 
may use this by following the direction exactly, or the 
opposite. This third theme may be a more dramatic state- 
ment because of the use of dynamic chords in the music. 
After the three themes are completed it is often advisable 
to return to the original theme for the conclusion to give 
the students a feeling of oneness or an entity, thus es- 
tablishing an “a, b, c, a” form. Sometimes it is quite 
effective to do the last phrase twice as slowly as the 
original eight. This will add strength and rigidity. 

It is now time to have the performance of the compo- 
sition, of the ‘““Theme and Variation.” The reaction on 
the class is gratifying and beneficial because of the op- 
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rtunity to see how many different studies have resulted 
from the use of the same music. Generally the students 
are very anxious to start on the next work, for now they 
have a feeling for rhythm, pattern, phrase, and form 
through the use of movement. 

A very simple study to follow this attempt at compo- 
sition is one of pattern, such as the use of leg swings. 
A good application of this technique is to have the class 
work out a chorus routine, with entrance and exit, adapt- 
ing the various leg swings, forward and backward, diag- 
onal, circular, io a popular tune. Select one with which 
most of the students are familiar. If they have a good 
knowledge of the meaning of syncopation, it is a fine 
opportunity to use it at this time. After an analysis of 
the phrasing, rhythm, accent, etc., of the music has been 
made, the class is again divided into separate small groups, 
and the work begun. This particular study makes for 
precision and accuracy in movement because of formation 
demanded by a chorus routine. 


P TO this point there has been no mention of the 

dramatic idea or feelings evoked by music. This has 
been purposeful, since the student is not ready to express 
ideas until he knows how to use the basic principles of 
form and technique. With this knowledge as a basis he 
is ready to use it for his own needs. 

One of the simplest musical forms that readily adapts 
itself to dance composition in elementary form is the 
“round.” The round is familiar to all. From childhood 
we have sung “Three Blind Mice,” “Scotland’s Burning,” 
etc. In large classes they are simple to work out and 
form interesting floor patterns. For a holiday season 
“Christmas Bells” would be a good one to use. This 
may be worked out using the class as a unit—in other 
words, as a whole class project. After the song has been 
sung as a round with the groups coming in at the end 
of a phrase, then have the class step out the rhythm in 
order to realize the rhythmic pattern and length of phrase. 
I have found that the length of phrase is best shown by 
having the class change direction or turn about in rec- 
ognition of the phrase. In large groups it is best to have 
the students arranged in concentric circles for this pre- 
liminary work. With the class in floor places, or in files 
in front of the teacher, the work on the composition is 
begun. 

Before actual movement is developed it is best to de- 
cide whether the thematic (movements suggested by the 
words of the song) or whether the rhythmic (following 
the rhythmic pattern) approach is to be used. Procedure 
having been decided upon, ask the class for suggestions 
for the first phrase. Since most of the phrases in the 
rounds are short, a repetition of the movement generally 
will complete the first phrase. Select the most suitable 
of the improvisations and have the whole class learn it. 
(Sometimes, in order to keep everyone occupied, it is 
best to have the whole class: improvise while the pianist 
plays the beginning of the round.) Then proceed to the 
next phrase, and so on, until the whole round has been 
created and learned. While the class sings in unison, 
have them perform the dance as a simple song. Various 
formations may now be tried. If the movements created 
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have been static, it is often best to have the class divided 
into four groups, all facing a central point. 

If the study is active in use of floor space, it is effective 
to have them arranged in four concentric circles, the first 
voice starting from the inner circle, the last voice on the 
outside. After the formations have been arranged, have 
the first voice begin singing and dancing, the second 
voice coming in at the end of the first phrase. Since these 
studies are short, it is best to have them repeat two or 
three times before ending, the first group to finish holding 
the final position until all groups have ended. Some very 
stimulating results can be obtained in using these simple 
songs. 

This round form may now be used as a basis for orig- 
inal compositions—original in that the students may 
now build a study creating their own rhythmic patterns 
in the round form (in other words, a pure abstraction). 
It may be advisable for the instructor to teach a simple 
walking study in this form, using the four voices. In- 
stead of singing words, the class may build a melody 
using sounds such as “la, la, la.”” With this as a basis, 
the class is then ready to build one of its own, either as a 
unit or divided into the smaller working groups. From 
this point it is simple for the instructor to approach the 
canon, or the form in which all voices resolve together 
instead of one after the other. 

With this foundation, the students are equipped to 
work on any song whether it be one with or without 
words. Now the instructor should have no difficulty in 
having the class work out a program based on Negro 
spirituals, which are so rich in thematic and emotional 
material. At this point they are not as likely to over- 
dramatize or to give way to self-expressionism. If given 
this problem too early, the student is very likely to be- 
come “drippy” with sentiment, but now the student has 
used movement as a means to an end and realizes its 
value as a building stone. The emotion evoked by the 
music should now act as a starting off point and not as 
the thing itself. The beginner, when given emotional 
material too early, depends on his emotional reaction 
rather than his knowledge of movement and the dance 
that results is one of facial contortions registering emo- 
tion rather than one of bodily action. 


N SELECTING music for the student’s work, great 

care should be exercised. If the music is too romantic, 
the beginner tends to depend upon pure pantomime rather 
than pantomimic action. This tendency also may occur 
in the utilization of song and poetry. The distinction 
between pantomime and pantomimic action is that in the 
first case there is a performance of the act itself, such as 
smelling a flower, prayer, etc.—in other words, perform- 
ance or acting of the thought without the use of words; 
whereas in pantomimic action the essential part of the 
action is maintained and the idea suggested by complete 
bodily action, not by the use of hands or face. For 
instance, worship may be suggested by the arms and 
trunk lifted upward, head and eyes heavenward, rather 
than by the folding of the hands in prayer. Pantomime 
has its place in dance but the student should not learn to 

(Continued on page 127) 
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Developing Worthy Life 


By 
CARL A. TROESTER, JR. 


Director of Health and Physical Education, Willimantic 
State Teachers College, Willimantic, Connecticut 


today that the schools should direct their efforts 

toward assisting pupils in achieving self-realization 
through the development of worthy life goals. Such 
worthy life goals may be defined as those “fundamental 
life purposes or goals that will be socially desirable and 
personally satisfying.” ' They enable students to organize 
and pattern their lives in the light of individual ambi- 
tions, abilities, needs, and interests, within the possibili- 
ties of their environment. 

Worthy life goals give meaning and direction to the 
individual’s experiences, integrating them in the har- 
monious relationship which will become his unique pos- 
session. These goals are never static, but are in a con- 
tinual state of evolution. Frequently they can be traced 
to childhood plans or ambitions influenced by cultural 
and environmental forces. Probably many school pupils 
do not have any definitely formulated purposes to which 
they consciously refer in planning their lives, but the 
chances are that their future actions will be influenced 
by some unrecognized general pattern or series of goals 
which give a sense of direction. 

No teacher should attempt, of course, to predetermine 
or fix in advance a series of personal goals for his stu- 
dents. Rather he should give wise guidance and assist- 
ance to boys and girls in developing life purposes for 
themselves. In addition, all teachers should keep in mind 
that the experiences in which the child engages both con- 
tribute to the development of goals and are, in turn, in- 
fluenced by these goals. Without permeating and worth- 
while goals, his activities and experiences have no direc- 
tion and hence no meaning. If one accepts the idea that 
enabling students to develop worthy life goals is based 
upon emphasis on guiding the individual, then the in- 
dividual teacher assumes an important role in the entire 
guidance program. Moreover, when the teacher has been 
recognized as the key person in the education of the 
child, guidance and instruction opportunities will be nu- 
merous, intimate, and fruitful for the student. 


|" IS the conviction of many of the leading educators 


HAT part, then, can physical education teachers 

play in the school’s attempt to guide students in 

the development of worthy life goals? There are several 

areas inherent in physical education which can be uti- 
lized along these lines: 

1. Physical education is in a particularly favorable 

position for obtaining. intimate, informal, and sympa- 


>A. J, Jones and H. C. Hand, Guidance avd Purposive Living, 
National Society for the Study of Education, Thirty-Seventh Yearbook 
(1938) 4. 
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Goals 


thetic relationships between teachers and students. 
Through unbiased teaching and sympathetic understand. 
ing students can be helped to formulate worthy life goals, 
to identify and analyze their needs, to make decisions 
and plans, and to meet the host of personal problems 
encountered by every child or youth. 

In view of the inherent advantages of physical educa- 
tion, can any department in school better cope with 
problems such as those reported by the American Youth 
Commission, namely: * 

(a) To find a satisfying place among fellow-youth. 

(b) To experience personal achievement. 

(c) To be able to establish and enjoy a happy home. 

(d) To understand and improve political and economic 
conditions. 

(e) To maintain health and maximum physical efficiency, 

(f) To participate in enjoyable recreational activities. 

(g) To resolve philosophical complexes. 

Guiding students in the development of worthy life 
goals is one agent in furthering the solution of these and 
similar youth problems. Physical education teachers 
must accept this challenge of service. 

2. Through a study of the pupils themselves, teachers 
of physical education can give intelligent assistance to 
students in the development of worthy life goals. The 
effectiveness of any type of guidance is limited by the 
amount of information available concerning the individ- 
uals to be helped. Conversely, the value of the informa- 
tion accumulated is limited by the use made of it. 
Student data may be obtained from a variety of sources; 
for example, interviews, inventory blanks, autobiograph- 
ical materials, and observation. Since worthy life goals 
or needs cannot be identified unless the student’s total 
behavior is taken into consideration, teachers must be 
permitted freedom of action and time from heavy teach- 
ing schedules in order to guide individual students wisely. 

Skill and understanding are essential in the appraisal 
and diagnosis of student problems. Frequently, adroit 
questioning of a student regarding motives or reasons for 
selecting a special recreation activity may throw light on 
that individual’s present life goal. In helping him re- 
classify recreational activities to serve his needs better, 
a discussion of worthy life goals may naturally ensue. 
If the student’s recreational attitude is inconsistent with 
accepted social recreational standards, his central life 
goal will frequently be equally unsatisfactory. Again it 
must be stressed that only through teacher-student co- 


operation may such undertakings be successful. 


*H. R. Douglas, Secondary Education for Youth in Modern 
America. Washington, D.C. American Council on Education, (1937). 
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3, Physical education teachers can further the de- 
velopment of worthy life goals by alleviating certain un- 
wholesome curriculum conditions that are oftentimes 
resent. The main purpose of all physical education 
courses of study must be made to harmonize with the 
purposes of students. The study of any subject and the 
arrangement of its content seem logical to a pupil only 
when they are essential to the realization of purposes 
which are important to him. The learning experience 
provided for by the school should be in the nature of 
real enterprises which call for the exercise of maximal 
self-direction, assumption of responsibility, and creative 
thinking, planning, and exercising of choice in terms of 
desired life values. 

There is need, too, for the provision in the curriculum 
for more adequate adjustments for those who are men- 
tally, physically, or socially handicapped. Enough stu- 
dent maladjustment is apparently unavoidable without 
having the additional handicap of cut and dried courses 
of study. A physical education course which decrees 
that the major portion of the school year be devoted to 
an activity such as basketball certainly does not take 
into account the varying capacities and interests of pu- 
pils. Any course of study which presumes to state ex- 
actly what shall be studied by children in a particular 
grade is sure to miss the mark for a large proportion of 
the children. The failure to provide for the greatly varied 
abilities, interests, and vocational outlooks of boys and 
girls can have dire consequences. Student adjustment 
and the developing of worthy life goals go hand in hand. 
One complements the other. A highly unified, socially 
constructive and significant educational experience for 
every pupil should be the goal of curriculum improve- 
ment. 

4. The department of physical education can supply 
valuable student information for the school’s guidance 
program in many areas. The following types of infor- 
mation, easily available from a physical education depart- 
ment, should be of utmost value in the modern guidance 
program and should challenge all teachers to the enlarge- 
ment of their purposes in terms of the individual child: 


(a) Is the student helping to the best of his ability in the 
solving of his personal health problems? 

(b) Does he have adequate appreciations of the social sig- 
nificance of wholesome types of recreational pursuits? In ad- 
dition, has he sufficient knowledge of present and possible 
future recreational conditions and activities? 

(c) Has he a sensitivity to the opportunities for the de- 
velopment and continuance of good health throughout life? 

(d) Does he have sufficient knowledge of general health 
conditions and needs? 

(e) Is he aware of the opportunities of the wholesome and 
satisfying use of leisure now and in adulthood? 

(f) Is he informed of the available health and recreational 
services in the school and in the community? 


From this partial list it is evident that physical educa- 
tion can cooperate in the school’s attempt to secure the 
data needed to guide students in developing worthy life 
goals. 

5. There are numerous opportunities in physical edu- 
cation classes to influence the choice of recreational ac- 
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tivities that will blend into the student’s central life goal. 
Suppose a student’s central life goal is to develop a well- 
rounded personality. Prior to the attainment of such a 
goal he must acquire, among other things, reasonable 
health and physical fitness. He will need in his present 
and future social life recreational skills. ‘Indeed it is 
to be doubted whether any elements of the ‘regular’ cur- 
riculum are more truly educative than the activities as- 
sociated with recreation. A shallow respect for false and 
harmful ‘standards’ has in the past kept the recreative 
arts in the place of the poor relation. It is time to place 
them in a position of honor at the educational table.” * 
Here, again, is an area in which physical education can 
make large contributions in providing for the acquisition 
of skills and for the developing of interests lying outside 
of their immediate vocational objective, which may be- 
come worth-while recreational activities. 

6. In physical education there are various possibilities 
for creating an environment favorable to happy and so- 
cial human relationships. Within the program there are 
certain gestures, influences, feelings, and exchanges among 
students often too subtle for clear-cut explanation or 
measurement, but none the less significant. For example, 
child progress from solitary play of preschool, through 
the cooperative play of early school, to the socially or- 
ganized activities of early adolescence, offers an amaz- 
ing amount of practice in social situations. Activities 
such as swimming, golf, tennis, and the like, especially 
encourage free and friendly mingling of students, easy 
communication, and flexible standards. 

In the past the emphasis of the schools on mental de- 
velopment has been to the detriment of the social aspects 
of education. Today, the truly cultured person is one 
who is intelligently and adequately “at home” in all the 
social situations in which he finds himself. In addition, 
he is at all times keenly sensitive to the points of view 
and the factors which affect the social lives of his fellow 
beings. 

Thus, an individual can achieve the maximum richness 
and integration in life only through associations with 
others. From these associations there should evolve a 
sense of membership in a larger society, an appreciation 
for its heritage, and a desire to participate in its im- 
provement. In‘accepting responsibility for contributing 
to worthy life goal development, physical education 
teachers must provide activities which will enhance in- 
timate and effective social companionship with the re- 
sulting growth in human understanding. 

7. In physical education there are frequent possibil- 
ities to help students participate in experiences that are 
organized around meaningful life activities having a real 
personal significance. In these experiences the intrinsic 
and compelling pull of aroused interests and the satisfac- 
tions flowing out of successful experiences are a real stim- 
ulation toward the development of life goals. The corec- 
reation program, intramurals, interschool competitions, 
noon-hour and afterschool recreation are especially well 


(Continued on page 125) 
8 Educational Policies Commission, The Purposes of Education 


in American Democracy. (Washington, D.C.: the Commission, 
1938) 67. 
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NOTICEABLE trend in physical 


a — education in colleges is the increas- 

a ing adaptation to the program of na- 

in College . ; : 

p tional preparedness. There is no question 
rograms 


that the physical education and intra- 
mural programs are going to be called upon to feature 
the body-building type of sport for college students. 
Consequently, there seems to be an intensification of 
interest in the fundamental gymnastic exercises of tum- 
bling, climbing, jumping, throwing, and weight-lifting. 
The interest, too, is on exercises that are useful in phy- 
sical combat, such as boxing, wrestling, fencing, and jiu- 
jitsu. These activities tend to develop rugged, adaptable 
bodies to meet the emergencies of modern warfare. Swim- 
ming, lifesaving, and skiing are other activities that 
possess direct military significance apart from their ad- 
vantages as sport. The major team sports also fit into 
this category since their emphasis is on muscular de- 
velopment, organic endurance, the perfecting of physical 
skills, and the furnishing of recreational morale. 

These factors will be important ones in the camp 
life to which the newly drafted men will be introduced. 
In brief, the national defense program calls for the build- 
ing up of sport interest and abilities, and this contribu- 
tion the physical education departments are for the most 
part well equipped to give. While the physical educa- 
tion programs have not yet been fully adapted to the 
emergency needs of today, their leaders are cognizant 
of the demands that are gradually forthcoming and are 
planning to take care of them. At the same time, how- 
ever, there is no neglect of the less exacting exercises 
that offer recreational experience for many students. 

In connection with the preparedness program, there 
is indication of another trend that has import for the 
teacher-training aspects of physical education. Education 
is striving to serve the national defense to the utmost 
extent and at the same time the defense agencies are 
equally earnest in their efforts to bring the least possible 
disturbance to the life plans of students preparing for 


professional careers. In this connection the Sel 


Service Act has already provided for the deferment af 


CCtive 


active service of college men until the end of the Present 
college year. Other deferments are under consideration 
from the standpoint of occupations essential “to the na. 
tional health, safety, or interest.” 

A recent report of the Subcommittee on Military Af. 
fairs of the American Council on Education states tha 
there are three major areas in national defense: military 
defense, industrial developments, and morale. In ¢,. 
planation it elaborates as follows: 

The second area of service to national defense is that of 
providing special training for the fields of industry, recreg. 
tion, social work, and public health. The demand for traine 
personnel will continue to increase at least during the period 
of expansion of the total defense program. Every effoy 
should be put forth by institutions of higher learning to rep. 
der specific service in these fields. 


Continuing, the report reads: 

The third area of defense which directly affects higher 
education is that of morale . . . the most vital, yet at the 
same time the most intangible, of all defense needs. It js 
not a military problem alone. As total war affects every 
aspect of American life, so total defense must be conceived 
in terms of the physical health, economic security, and men. 
tal attitude of every American. 


The implications of these pronouncements are reason- 
ably clear. Here is a confirmation that a trained per- 
sonnel in the fields of health and recreation is necessary 
to the “total defense program” and that colleges and 
universities should give all assistance possible to achiey- 
ing this result. 

In conclusion, therefore, the colleges should consider 
that they have responsibilities from the standpoint of 
giving all students an increased knowledge of hygiene, 
particularly as related to camp life, and furthermore, of 
training specializing students in the aspects of camp 
sanitation and hygiene. The physical education emphasis 
should come in a body-building and remedial program 
of exercise designed to make all students, insofar as pos- 
sible, physically fit and ready to be called into their 
country’s Service. The recreational emphasis should come 
in giving all students an appreciation of and skilled 
ability in activities that have contributions to make to 
leisure moments and to group morale. A special physical 
education and recreational emphasis also needs to be 
devoted to the smaller group of students that are plan- 
ning futures in this field of work. It is altogether likely 
that physical education students, when their time for 
conscripted service comes, will be assigned special duties 
in connection with the activity and recreational programs. 

If this is the forecast, then it behooves health, physical 
education, and recreation departments to give particular 
attention to the special services that their specializing 
students can render to the defense program while they 
are serving as draftees. Some of these considerations, 
too, will have to be applied to high schools in case the 
age for selective service is lowered as is now being sug- 
gested, or in case these emergency measures for a “na- 
tion prepared” prove that they are essential for the 
Nation’s best welfare at all times. 
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N excellent handbook has come 

to our attention which contains a 
specially well expressed statement, brief, 
and clear, of the importance of athletics 
in relation to the whole health and 
physical education program. It appears as a Foreword 
by Claude V. Courter, Superintendent of Schools, in the 
Handbook of the Boys’ and the Girls’ Public School 
Athletic Leagues of Cincinnati, Ohio. The object of this 
manual is to describe the organization, the program of 
activities, and the purpose of interschool competition in 
the total program of physical education and health. The 
statement is as follows: 


Athletics in the 
Total Life of 
the School 


A complete program of physical education and health 
should include the program inside the school which is part 
of the complete curriculum, an extensive program of intra- 
mural activities in which all may participate for play and 
recreation out of school hours, and a program of interschool 
competition conducted on high levels of performance, sports- 
manship, and fair play for the athletically more gifted indi- 
viduals within the school. Some may argue that the last of 
these three classifications of activity is undesirable, that it 
constitutes a wrong emphasis, that when the object of win- 
ning is made too important the attendant evils overshadow 
other values. It is the viewpoint, however, of Cincinnati 
school people that interschool competition has its place in the 
total program, that it furnishes an outlet for the expression 
of athletic skills under wholesomely supervised and controlled 
conditions which satisfy many students who would otherwise 
find their satisfactions in an undesirable environment, and 
that this activity may be made to have large values for the 
student body as a whole. 

Because of this belief, the Boys’ Public School Athletic 
League and the Girls’ Public School Athletic League were 
organized many years ago and have functioned effectively 
over the years in emphasizing the socially constructive values 
of this activity to the schools and the important personal 
values to the participants. 


Herein is expressed the broader view of the functions 
of school athletics. Familiar to our current philosophy 
of education are the expressions “the whole child” and 
“total personality.” The above statement presents a 
similar analogy in viewing the complete school as a total 
individuality. In this unified concept, athletics is con- 
sidered in its integral relationships and for its contribu- 
tions to the fullest educational self. 


Bors. and friends of boys every- 


Picturesque where, were grieved to read of the 
Scout Leader death of Lord Robert Baden-Powell on 
Passes January 8. As the founder of the Boy 


Scouts in 1908 he had become a be- 
loved and picturesque international figure. His hopes 
for the Boy Scout organization were nobly altruistic and 
the methods he created for Scout training became uti- 
lized widely in progressive educational procedure. 

New leaders for the Boy Scouts will appear on the 
scene and carry on as many already have, but it is 
doubtful if any will ever have the picturesqueness of the 
founder, Sir Robert Baden-Powell. The early leaders al- 
Ways seem the picturesque ones. The names of Dio 
Lewis, Anderson, Sargent, Gulick, and McKenzie, for 
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instance, stand out in physical education history. In 
athletics, such figures as Stagg, Yost, Huff, and Rockne 
hold a place akin to that of the pioneer railroad builders 
and the early industrial barons. Those who blaze the 
trail have more freedom but they face more uncertainty. 
They are crusaders, having the enthusiasm of the pro- 
moter and the persuasiveness of the salesman. Their 
dynamic energy and their enthusiasm, coupled with 
intuitive understanding of the problems to be solved, 
compensate for the more complete scientific and tech- 
nical training that later leaders, following in their foot- 
steps, are enabled to possess. 

The leadership which follows in the wake of a new 
movement is inevitably circumscribed. The chance for 
showmanship is less. Once a new movement is initiated, 
there is less opportunity for new ideas—at least for 
startling new ideas. As a movement grows, the more 
bound it becomes by rules, regulations, standards, 
precedents, and conventions, to say nothing of the power 
of vested interests. Consequently, the administrator 
comes to take the place of the crusader and the pro- 
moter; office routine replaces the “face-to-face” relation- 
ship and its warmth of friendship and loyalty.. Only 
through innovations can the freshness of new ideas be 
retained. 

Lord Baden-Powell, as the originator of the Scout 
movement, sought to promote good citizenship in the 
“rising generation” and to further the cause of world 
peace through international understanding. His vision 
for the movement which he fathered was not an imprac- 
tical one even though the world tragedy of today might 
make it seem an impossibility for human beings to live 
in friendship and peace. While a youth movement alone 
could not bring about this end which the human race 
has never achieved, it represented an active effort to 
improve man’s relationships as individuals and as groups. 
Even so, much success was achieved; and it was only 
the dictators’ usurpation of youth movements to serve 
the cause of national aggrandizement that prevented a 
more complete fruition of Lord Baden-Powell’s altruistic 
vision. Though his efforts may have been nullified, the 
world will never forget his faith and will always be 
grateful that he, like Baron Coubertin with his dream 
of better international understanding through the Olym- 
pic Games, at least tried—tried to make progress to- 
ward that most important goal of human destiny, world 
peace. 


HE 64-page book that is the Report 

of the National Ski Patrol System for 
1940-41 is an interesting commentary 
on the ways of sportsmen. It demon- 
strates the worthy characteristic that 
American spoit enthusiasts have of being realistic about 
their fun. It is the record of their resourcefulness and 
initiative. The National Ski Patrol System, now in its 
third year, does a tremendous job in helping to make ski- 
ing safer and in minimizing the results of accidents 
through immediate first-aid attention. It is to be hoped 
that more and more skiers will lend their time and assis- 
tance to this valuable work. 


The 
National 
Ski Patrol 














The Next Trend in Skiing 


By 
HAROLD M. GORE 


Head, Department of Physical Education for Men 
Massachusetts State College, Amherst 


NE of the governmental recreational services has recently stated 
that “the trend of skiing appears to be away from the contin- 
uous repetition of downhill runs” and that “primary considera- 
tion in developing facilities in the future should be given to . . . ski touring 
trails and the system of ski huts and shelters.” Let nothing that follows 
lead you to feel that I in any way disagree with the philosophy of Dart- 
mouth’s Steve Bradley, ‘‘A skier will some day choose between the moun- 
tains of funiculars and hot running water, and those mysterious ranges 
where he must make his own tracks and be a part with sun and storm.” 

However, let me state as emphatically as it’s possible for me to state 
at this time, that I do not feel that the trend in skiing in the next several 
years will be toward tour skiing. The majority of the downhill runners 
are never going to be satisfied with cross-country touring. 

Get me straight, we’re interested in cross-country, competitively and 
recreationally, if those two viewpoints have to be separated. I submit 
that they do not; that they are often synonymous. There is definitely 
going to be more and more cross-country and touring skiing. But I do 
not feel that it will be the future trend for the downhill skier, and it’s the 
downhill skier who is making up the largest percentage of our skiing pop- 
ulation, at least in New England and in the Far West. 

The downhill skier will turn to slalom as the ultimate answer to his 
week-end skiing. Slalom skiing will be the skiing trend of the next few years! 

We know, too, that there will unquestionably be a great increase in 
interest and participation in four-way skiing. Four-event skiing, i.e., down- 
hill, cross-country, jumping, and slalom, and combinations of these, will 
also definitely be a trend. 


Spectators watch Sis McKean take a turn in the S. V. Open—slalom. 
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But it’s to slalom that the down. 
hill skier is going to turn for his 
thrill skiing. Ski parties and week- 
enders in the next five years won't 
think of starting off without a set of 
slalom flags tucked in the back of 
the car or up on the ski rack. There 
will be a stop watch on every open 
slope and on every trail. 

But it won’t be to time a mad ride 
down a wooded trail. It will be to 
time some intricate set-up of slalom 
flags. New England is going to be 
dotted with red and blue flags. Sla- 
lom jargon will be the ski parlance 
of the day. The everyday dub, sub- 
dub, and rubby-dub-dub skier will be 
describing open and closed gates, 
royal flushes, hairpin turns, blind 
flushes, open corridors, and what 
have you. Slalom is the trend of the 
hour! 

Standing skiers at the top of one 
of our several New England so-called 
racing trails, and pointing them 
straight down the mountain, come 
what may, without a check, has got 
to stop! The day when Mister Aver- 
age Skier decides that somebody 
else has got to feed those lions, some- 
body else besides himself, will be the 
turning point (and it’s right at hand) 
in ski development in these parts. It 
will mark the shift to slalom. 

Downhill racing has resolved itself 
down to a good pair of legs, lots of 
guts (or should I say intestinal for- 
titude or visceral courage) and not 
enough emphasis on intelligence or 
brains. Your stout-legged skier points 
’em down the mountain, and if Lady 
Luck smiles on him he makes the 
bottom; if not, it’s bottoms up 
wrapped around a tree, a job for the 
National Ski Patrol, hospitalization, 
and sensationalized publicity. 


This paper prepared from a talk given be- 
fore the Annual Banquet of the Holyoke Ski 
Club. 
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What’s the answer? We are not 
here to recommend namby-pamby 
skiing. We have never been accused 
of being interested in sissy skiing or 
for that matter any other form of 
willy-nilly athletics, but common 
sense has got to get onto the average 
skier’s bandwagon. Stress has got to 
be away from straight, downhill, 
wreck-reational skiing. 

Two possible answers are slalom 
and, for want of a better name, what 
we'll temporarily call optimum-timed 
downhill racing, or paced racing. 

Slalom as one of the answers is no 
new solution. Dick Durrance has 
been recommending it for several 
winters. Giant slalom for the kano- 
nen, open slope slalom for the novice, 
backyard slalom for the beginners, 
will all have their place in future 
skiing. Slalom is the next big trend! 

May we draw one or two analo- 
gies and comparisons at this time? 
Slalom skiing is technique skiing. It 
is skilled skiing. It is controlled ski- 
ing. It means improved skiing all- 
round, and also safer skiing. 

But the safety angle is indirectly 
just a result. What the slalom will 
do for skiing is to give that additional 
interest that downhill can never give. 
In other words, slalom skiing is spec- 
tator skiing. Spectators can follow 
the usual slalom race from top to 
bottom. The more people interested 
in slalom the more skiers will slalom. 

We predict that slalom has a lot 
in common with such sports as div- 
ing, figure skating, or horseback rid- 
ing. There will be a definite number 
of required gates as there are required 
dives. There will be a school of 
flushes as there are schools of figures 
in skating. Eventually there will be 
a certain routine in slalom, such as 
we find in the horse show ring. 

Spectators will crowd around the 
slalom hills of the future. They will 
themselves know not only the names 
of all the different obstacles and flag 

arrangements, but will know all the 

answers. Your slalom spectators of 
the next decade will know how a skier 
should take each and every gate, and 
be able to tell the skier himself, and 
in no uncertain terms, just where 
and when he took a gate wrong. 

In the midwest, at a big swim 
meet, practically every last fan in the 
audience keeps track of the dives, 
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Gretchen Fraser makes the gate in the East-West women’s race. 


keeps a running score of the judges’ decisions, adds degrees of difficulty and 
knows who wins or who should win, as soon as the officials. We predict that 
day is coming in slalom. 

Educated spectators mean interested, on-your-toes skiers. The slalomist 
is the skier of the future! 

We heard Larry Jones, a North Shore skier, who has done a lot with 
junior skiing, tell recently of going out to a lighted slope night after night, 
with just two pieces of equipment, a stopwatch and a set of slalom flags. 
In less time than it takes to set up a little slalom course, interest picks up. 
A lackadaisical bunch of indifferent skiers are immediately changed into a 
group of interested, thrill-filled youngsters as they try to negotiate the slalom 
course just set up. It’s competition at its best, whether the skier is trying to 
beat his own time through the flags, his room-mate’s, his girl friend’s, the 
dub record, the hill record, or the National Ski Association’s best record. 

The slalomist is the next ski trender. And whether it’s a giant slalom 
set up on one of the steepest, largest, wooded New England mountain trails, 
or a controlled down-the-mountain slalom set up above timberline in the 
Rockies—it’s the answer to wild, straight, down-mountain running. Speedy 
slaloming through intricate gates will challenge the technique and smartness 
of the skier of the next few years and not just the strength of his legs. 

There is an analogy that I would like to draw between golf and slalom, 
perhaps a little far-fetched, but there is a story in it for skiing. In golf, the 
driving range alone is not the answer. Mere strength, force and drive, is not 
golf. To the long drive has to be added finesse, putting, traps, rough, tech- 
niques, thinking, and smartness. 

It will be the same with skiing. Sheer speed alone will not continue to be 
the answer. We must add technique, controlled skiing, smart skiing. Slalom 
is that answer. 

Slalom, you know, started in the Scandinavian countries as an obstacle 
race. The skier had to carry a bowl of soup during the race without spilling 
a drop, or jump over several natural obstacles, such as a cliff or a precipice. 

Slalom is derived from the province of Telemarken in Norway—the word 
comes from “sla” meaning slope, and “lom”’ meaning either track or running. 
Slalom shifted to Central Europe where topography made the long Scandi- 
navian cross-country races more or less impossible, but lent itself, as does 
New England, to downhill skiing. It is often stated that the English took 
over slalom, as their mastery of skiing increased. They changed it from the 
old type of obstacle race and the difficult but interesting slalom of today 











slowly emerged. Slalom, as such, is comparatively new, 
perhaps seventy-five years old. It’s the youngest of the 
Vierkombination ski events. 

Slalom is to all intents and purposes a downhill race. 
The paired flags or gates compel the skier to vary long 
and short turns, i.e., long radius and short radius turns, 
turns at low and high speeds, turns on more or less steep 
slopes and with different gradients and snow conditions. 
But after all, isn’t that 
real skiing? 

The slalom race tests 
the technical ability of 
the skier, his concentra- 
tion and his control of 
both nerves and muscles. 
Two slalom races set and 
run at the same time 
make a swell event. Up 
and coming ski clubs are’ 
training men in the art of 
setting slalom courses in 
keeping with the ability 
and caliber of the racers. 
Stop watches are standard 
equipment. 

In training for slalom, 
one coach uses the term 
“explode” in instructing 
his skiers to be alert, 
sharp, and agile mentally 
in running slalom settings 
at high speed. Slalom 
racing will put a premium 
on the intelligent skier. 
Timing, judgment, and re- 
spect for values are de- 
veloped to a high degree. 
Slalom is without doubt the future big trend. in skiing. 

If you want to see slalom at its best, watch the in- 
comparable master of the slalom, Freidl Pfeiffer, come 
toe-dancing on skis, slithering, winding, snaking through 
the gates, leaning out over the tips of the skis, the heels 
of his skis never touching the snow. As we heard one 
good skier say recently, it makes you want to smash 
your own skis and start all over again. But it’s the per- 
sonification of the challenge of slalom. 

So much for slalom. Now for something new—at least 
it’s new to us. We would like to suggest some experi- 
mentations in downhill racing. We have mentioned giant 
slalom. No-fall downhill competition has been tried. 

Id like to have you folks try holding a paced downhill 
race or an optimum timed downhill race. 

Several years ago at the Massachusetts State College, 
our Military Cavalry Department held what was called 
a Night Ride. This was a 15-20 mile affair, run after 
dark on a moonless night. The riders were started at 
intervals. The course was a figure eight, half the riders 
went one way, half the other. A scoreboard was main- 
tained at headquarters and reports were sent in as to 
times at the various stations along the route. Interest 
was high. 
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Dick Durrance in the S. V. Open—slalom. 


The object of this Night Ride was to take your horse 
around the course in a certain optimum time, ice., goog 
time for the course having been previously worked out, 
Good time meaning completing the course as expedi- 
tiously as possible, compatible with what was best for 
the horse. In other words, knowledge of pace was essen. 
tial. The Military Department realized that there is a 
speed beyond which it is not safe to allow a cavalry 
horse to go. Result, a 
paced night ride with all 
the elements of competi- 
tion combined with com- 
mon sense pace riding, 

If there is a clip be- 
yond which it isn’t safe 
for a cavalry horse to 20, 
isn’t it possible that there 
is a pace beyond which 
no good skier should go? 
That’s the essential ele. 
ment in my’ suggestion 
for skiing. Let’s combine 
some pace riding with our 
downhill racing. 

We know now, for ex- 
ample, what the best time 
down our four big racing 
trails in New England 
should be. We know, too, 
that under any kind of 
conditions, there is a limit 
to the speed that a human 
being can safely catapult 
himself down a hill. Dick 
Durrance averaged 60 
miles an hour in a recent 
victory out west. Alec 
Bright set a new record for the mile and a quarter Thun- 
derbolt Course this winter and Bob Livermore beat it 
the next week-end. But they both took that mile and 
a quarter in less than a minute and a half. 

But let’s stop, look, and listen! If the recent race 
down the Taft Trail hospitalized a half-dozen or more 
of the best skiers of the east; if skiing casualties this 
winter added two of our best skiers—the oldster Alec 
Bright and the youngster Wendy Cram—then it’s time 
to reconsider, before we start adding flying kilometers, 
weighted skis with handles, and Barnum and Bailey 
acrobatics to our ski program. 

To repeat, we now know, for example, what’s good 
time down the Thunderbolt. Good time for A skiers, as 
well as for B and C skiers. Let’s run some paced down- 
hills on the Thunderbolt. Let’s have the Referee or 
the Racing Committee, announce at eleven o’clock in 
the morning, the optimum time for today’s race will be 
2.43.8 seconds. This means that under the snow condi- 
tions for that day, that is what a good Class A runner, 
riding no-fall with a reasonable amount of checking, and 
under control, should do. That’s fast time. That’s good 
time. That time doesn’t take any of the kick out of the 

(Continued on page 115) 
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The Use of Visual Aids 


in Teaching Tennis 


place in the teaching of physical education activi- 

ties. Methods, devices, and techniques are usually 
viewed from the standpoint of their economy or effective- 
ness. The relationship of auditory perception (oral in- 
struction) to visual perception (visual instruction) has a 
definite application to the teaching of such motor skills 
as tennis strokes. Their use is fundamentally tied up 
with efficiency in learning. 

Experiments have been conducted at the University 
of Wisconsin to show the value of demonstrations and 
oral instructions as aids to learning. The results showed 
that demonstrations are particularly valuable at the be- 
ginning of practice. As skill increases, demonstrations 
quickly lose their value. This is true, according to Dr. 
Ragsdale, of demonstrations of the type which are ordi- 
narily used by a good teacher. “This finding raises the 
problem whether a kind of demonstration can be worked 
out which will continue to be valuable even in the later 
stages of learning. It is a problem which deserves in- 
vestigation since there seems to be no theoretical reason 
why demonstration should not continue to be valuable.” * 

The use of oral instructions seems to have the oppo- 
site results. According to the results of the University 
of Wisconsin experiments, they had little value in the 
early stages of learning, but as the learner progressed 
and gained a certain amount of skill, she became more 
familiar with the terms used and, therefore, was more 
able to profit from oral instruction. One may, therefore, 
assume that good demonstrations are of great value to 
beginners and that intermediate and advanced students 
profit more readily by oral instruction. 


\V ISUAL instruction has always had an important 


NTIL recently we have thought of the demonstration 
of tennis strokes as, of necessity, being of the per- 
sonal type—that is, a demonstration by the teacher. 
There is no doubt that the slow-motion picture is the 
ideal medium for presenting a motor activity such as the 
tennis serve as an integrated rhythmic movement. Whether 
or not an individual, the instructor, can or should be able 
to master all motor skills used in the various sports is 
beside the point. The fact that the slow-motion picture 
does it so well, so accurately, and so consistently is im- 
portant. 
Frequently it is desirable to demonstrate some motor 
skill such as the tennis serve at a slow rate of speed. The 
slow-motion picture can depict correct action better than 





This article submitted by the Rules and Editorial Committee of 
the Women’s Athletic Section, A.A.H.P.E.R. 

1C, Ragsdale, The Psychology of Motor Learning (Ann Arbor, 
Mich.: Edwards Brothers, Inc., 1930). 
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the instructor who attempts to introduce slow motion into 
her activity. “It has been clearly shown in studies of 
manual work in industry that the skilled workman adopts 
an entirely different style when he slows down his activ- 
ity for the sake of demonstration to a beginner. Slow 
demonstrations in most activities can best be given by 
means of slow-motion pictures. They should come into 
greater use than at present.” * 


HERE are three types of films that can be used for 

instructional purposes in teaching tennis. They are: (1) 
the “orientation” film, (2) the demonstration film, and 
(3) the diagnostic film which is the teacher-made film 
of the individuals in the class. 

The first type is, as the name suggests, to orient the 
student with the game of tennis as a whole, to show the 
use of various strokes in playing. One of the best intro- 
ductions to any game whether tennis, golf, hockey, or 
baseball is the seeing of good players in action in a game 
situation. When it is not practical for the instructor to 
accompany her class to a tennis match, a movie of tennis 
play would be a good introduction to a course in tennis 
instruction. This type of film would be similar to the 
“school journey.” 

The second type is the film which is used in presenting 
the separate tennis strokes. This type of film may be 
commercially made. One should be sure, however, that 
the fundamentals presented are along the lines which an 
instructor wishes to work. If commercial films are not 
available, the instructor herself can film in regular and 
slow motion the tennis strokes of advanced students or 
other “‘experts.”” These may be more in keeping with true 
fundamentals than commercially made films of men ex- 
perts. I raise the question: “Why not demonstrations 
of women experts and professionals for women’s sports? 
Is there a difference?” 

A practical suggestion for class use is the film loop. 
The footage of film showing one complete swing (usually 
about 6 feet of 16 mm. film for slow motion) can be 
cut from the film and spliced together to form a loop. 
The film is threaded through the projector in the usual 
manner. A brace or stand is employed to hold the loop 
to one side of the projector so that it will not interfere 


2 Ragsdale, op. cit., p. 67. 
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with the images being projected on the screen. In this 
way the film can be run continuously without stopping 
to rewind and rethread. When the film used as a demon- 
strator is teacher-made, extra shots can be made for use 
as a film loop. 

The third type of film is used as a diagnostic meas- 
ure to analyze good points and errors in performance. 
Students can observe and analyze their own performances 
as well as those of other students. The slow-motion pic- 
ture is an ideal medium to show movements which the 
naked eye cannot see. The serves of two or three stu- 
dents can be taken at the same time, but this necessitates 
running the films two or three times in order to help 
analyze each individual’s swing only once. If expense 
is an important item, it is better to film a few serves at 
once in slow motion, then each one separately at normal 
speed. 


A LARGE number of investigations have been made 
on the influence of the film with respect to learning 
of one type or another but relatively few have been made 
on the influence of the film in learning to perform acts 
of skill. 

An experiment in the use of slow-motion pictures in 
teaching field and track skills was conducted by Edward 
Ruffa* in 1936. He concluded that the pupils learn more 
rapidly with films and that slow motion is 3.9 per cent 
more effective than the oral and demonstration methods 
now used in teaching. 

A similar experimental study was conducted by Roy 
E. Priebe and William Burton in the use of the slow- 
motion picture as a coaching device.* 

The following results are of interest: 


1. The use of slow-motion pictures in coaching the high 
jump made for faster progress and better achievement. 

2. The use of slow-motion pictures eliminated to a large 
extent the initial period of trial and error. 

3. Illustrations of good form in slow-motion seem definitely 
superior to oral directions and physical demonstration of 
good form, particularly during the initial period of learning. 

4. The use of slow-motion pictures was a definite assistance 
in aiding the performers to change from a familiar form 
(scissors) of skill to a new, superior, but unfamiliar form 
(western roll). 

5. The use of slow-motion pictures contributed definitely 
to the marked interest in analyzing individual errors and in 
improving pictured defects. 


In 1939, T. Adams conducted a study on the teaching 
of the tennis serve with school-made films.° His experi- 
ment included the use of motion pictures of experts used 
for demonstrating purposes and the filming of the be- 
ginners attempting to serve before the instruction period 
began. 

Some of Mr. Adams’ suggestions for using motion pic- 
tures are: 


3 Edward J. Ruffa, ‘““An Experimental Study of Motion Pictures 
as Used in the Teaching of Certain Athletic Skills,’ master’s thesis, 
Stanford University, April, 1936. 

4 Roy E. Priebe, and W. Burton, “The Slow-Motion Picture as a 
Coaching Device,’ School Review, 47:192—8 (March, 1939). 

5 T. Adams, Motion Pictures in Physical Education (New York: 
Bureau of Publications, T. C., Columbia University, 1939). 
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1. Students moving with the picture on the screen imme. 
diately get the feel or rhythm of the movement. (Slower 
than normal speed is necessary—the slower the better.) 

2. The emphasis in teaching with the motion picture should 
be on motion through vision. Verbalization is an aid. also 
as is demonstration, but the best methods combine all three 
approaches. It must be kept in mind, however, that the mo- 
tion picture supplements, not supplants other types of 
teaching. 

3. The motion picture is an ideal medium for presenting 
the entire motion involved in a skill, for it can show the 
integrated rhythmical movement. The instructor can show 
on the screen an analysis of any part of a skill; he can show 
the various body positions of a player serving the tennis ball 
plus the position of the racket and ball at impact and can 
stop the action at any position for detailed study. 

4. The motion picture can show a student how much prac- 
tice he needs to perfect a skill by pointing out to him his 
typical errors. When motion pictures are used as a teaching 
aid, deeper and more concentrated interest on the part of the 
student is apparent. 

5. The method of teaching with motion pictures seems to 
stimulate objective criticism more than the usual classroom 
method does. 

6. The ideal teaching situation would be to have each stu- 
dent see himself in action; but there are many excellent 
alternatives that an instructor can develop. Contrast be- 
tween good and bad form can be made by having a non- 
expert perform with an expert. If instructors do not wish to 
film all students, they may film only typical errors and show 
them in contrast to expert performance. 

7. The motion picture is well adapted for review work. 

8. It is recommended that actual practice follow the pic- 
ture showings as quickly as possible. Actual practice should 
not begin until students are familiar with the particular move- 
ment as projected on the screen. 


HERE is evidence, therefore, to support the belief 

that slow-motion pictures are a distinct aid in teach- 
ing an activity such as tennis. No experimentations as 
yet have been made in the field of sports for women. 

In 1935 a survey of 385 universities and colleges was 
made by the Women’s Rules and Editorial Committee 
of the American Association for Health, Physical Edu- 
cation, and Recreation, to ascertain the interest in using 
films for physical education, the extent to which these 
colleges and universities were equipped to use motion 
pictures, the type of film most valuable as an instruc- 
tional aid in teaching games and sports, and the specific 
activities for which films were in the greatest demand. 
Some of the conclusions were: 


1. Since motion pictures facilitate the analysis of motion 
as no other medium can, they have an important function in 
the field of physical education. 

2. Colleges and universities are generally equipped to show 
16 mm. silent films. 

3. There is universal interest in the college level in motion 
pictures especially designed as instructional aids in teaching 
women’s sports. 

4. The type of picture most desired combines analysis of 
correct and incorrect form with portrayal of the well-played 
game showing some champions in action. 

5. The number of existing films of value in teaching of 
women’s sports is negligible. 
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Although the motion picture facilitates the analysis of 
movement as no other medium can and although its use 
in the teaching of women’s sports should be greatly in- 
creased, there are other visual aids which have some in- 
trinsic value in an activity such as tennis. They are: 
(1) still pictures in the form of the stereograph, slides, 
film strip, opaque projection, and daylight projection, 
and (2) graphic materials in the form of illustrations, 
cartoons, posters, and charts. 

Still Pictures Projection of still pictures through the 
use of glass slides either 2” x 2” or 3144.” x 4” is a possible 
means of class instruction for indoor work. Slides can 
be made from original negatives but that involves the 
taking of pictures or the finding of appropriate negatives. 
If one happens to have his own 35 mm. photographs of 
champions in action, the use of the 2” x 2” slide projector 
may be practical, as these can be made from the 35 mm. 
film. A “positive” is made from the film and this is 
mounted between two pieces of glass. 

The use of the stereograph seems almost too old- 
fashioned and awkward for the class. No commercial 
firm makes slides or stereographs suitable for tennis in- 
struction. But if the device is a practical and valuable 
aid, these difficulties could be overcome. Duplicate pho- 
tographs could easily be mounted like ordinary commer- 
cial stereographs. The stereograph has been found to be 
very successful in teaching children where there is neces- 
sity of seeing objects in the three dimensions. Whether 
or not this has any value in observing pictures of sports 
is so far a theoretical problem. 

A more practical suggestion may be the use of the 
opaque projector.® It is designed to show for group use 
non-transparent material such as text selections, book 
illustrations, photographic prints, graphs, and charts. 
These materials are reflected as images on a screen by 
means of mirrors in the projector. The value of opaque 
projection is that it makes available for group study 
pictorial material not available in slides or not available 
for each student to observe individually during the class 
discussion. During indoor group discussions it is some- 
times advisable to have the class as a whole discuss 
illustrative materials, such as charts and outlines, which 
if projected on the screen would be visible to the whole 
class at once. 

The film strip’ has possibilities in the teaching of 
tennis. It consists of carrying positive images which are 
projected on a screen according to the technique of the 
glass slide. It is a comparatively new form of projection. 
Every fourth or sixth frame of a slow (or regular) mo- 
tion film (35 mm.) can be transferred to the film strip 
and can be used for projection as a continuous activity 
though not as effectively as the slow motion. The frames 
are rotated by means of a hand knob so that the move- 
ment is not continuous and integrated but much longer 
stops can be made during the sequence of the move- 
ment. The film strip is not designed to show continuous 
integrated rhythmical movement. Its chief value would 


be in analysis of body relationship at various intervals 


6 Haban Zisman Haban, Visualizing the Curriculum (New York: 
The London Company, 1937). 
7 Ibid. 
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during the completed movement. The projection of an 
expert and a novice could be run at the same time on 
separate projectors. Interesting comparisons might result 
from seeing a slow-motion strip of how the activity 
should be done and how it is done. The film strip pro- 
jector is very quickly set up, is not expensive, and is 
easy to operate. 

When it is not desirable to darken the room and lights 
are needed for the taking of notes, daylight projection 
can be utilized. Such projection of the 2” x 2” slide or 
film strip is obtained by throwing the image on a trans- 
lucent screen, the projector being behind the screen. The 
room may be kept light while the space behind the pro- 
jector should be in semi-darkness. The fact that the 
light comes through such a screen rather than being 
reflected from a good surface weakens the intensity of 
the projection illumination.* The farther from the screen 
the projector is placed, the larger is the image. When the 
image is the desired size and the apparatus is properly 
located with respect to the light in the room, the pro- 
jection will be of sufficient brilliance to be useful. The 
translucent screen can be made of ordinary tracing paper 
or the type that architects and craftsmen use. Tracing 
cloth is tougher and allows for more handling. 

Graphic Materials Graphic materials in the form of 
illustrative materials, cartoons, posters, diagrams, out- 
lines, and charts are visual materials which can aid in 
motivating and vitalizing instruction. They may be used 
for individual study, for group study, by means of the 
opaque projector or may be posted on the bulletin board. 
Materials should be presented at the opportune time 
during the tennis lessons. Good illustrations of the serve, 
forehand drive, backhand, lob, etc., should be posted 
when those activities are presented or reviewed in class. 

Following are some suggestions for the use of visual 
aids in teaching a stroke such as the serve in tennis: 


1. Introduction to showing the film of experts. A brief 
explanation and discussion of the fundamentals of the tennis 
serve is essential. 

The use of the serve in the game. 

Fundamentals : 

Position of body in relationship to ball. 

Parts of the swing: preliminary or backswing, forward 
swing and contact, follow through. 

2. Showing of the film of experts (two or three times, or 
more). 

Regular speed to get the integrated rhythm in ordinary 
movement. 

Slow motion to get details. 

The use of the film loop will save time by not having to 
rewind the film. 

3. Discussion and questions. 

4. Reshowing of film. Instructor may call attention to 
certain details during the showing of the film and may stop 
film to emphasize fundamental points. 

5. Discussion and questions and further showing if neces- 
sary. 

6. Practice. 

Instruction in correct grip and stance. 

Practice for drives parallel to sidelines. 


(Continued on page 124) 


8 Ibid. 
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She = Confessions of a Copysriter 


Anonymous 


E HAVE been so busy in this office preparing our new books, sending 

proofs to the authors, pleading for their return, browbeating our 
printers to make prompt delivery, and trying to take care of all the myriad 
details that go into the making of books, that I forgot completely about the 
immediate plans of letting you know that we will have some new books for 
sale. Heretofore, I have always tried to leave ample time to prepare what 
I thought to be a nice attractive advertisement of our books and one that 
incidentally might persuade you to buy one or two. However, now with the 
deadline past and our good friends responsible for the JouRNAL holding up 
the magazine to wait for our usual copy, the simplest thing for me to do is 
to sit down and quickly tell you what’s on my mind and what will be on 
our shelves (I hope not for long). 

First, a book which has excited us all from the “boss” to the shipping 
clerks is Al Schacht’s CLOWNING THROUGH BASEBALL. We had to stretch our 
imagination to include this in our list of books supposedly devoted to health, 
physical education, sports, recreation, etc. However, it is about sport and 
it is recreation to read. John Kieran has written the introduction in which 
he says, “His wide travels, long experience, and deep knowledge furnish 
him with a wealth of authentic material for the entrancing tales he spins. 
It isa warm, human interest story of the men who have made the game what 
it is today.” Al says that he wasn’t born into baseball but that baseball was 
born into him. This book tells you why. It is attractively and deftly illus- 
trated by Willard Mullin, sports cartoonist of the New York World-Tele- 
gram. It will be published March g and the price is one buck and no enter- 
tainment tax. < Next I find on our list a book of poetry by sport’s great 
friend, Grantland Rice. It is entitled ONLY THE BRAVE And Other Poems. 
If you have not followed his column, you doubtless do not know of the in- 
spiring poems he has included. It is an excellent book for school and college 
libraries. The price is $1.00 and there is a gift edition available at $2.00. 
It will be published on February 24. & Inspired by the success of The 
Barnes Dollar Sports Library, we are launching a new series entitled The 
Barnes Idle Hour Library. The first book to be issued will be on that great 
time-killing and entertaining game, checkers. Simply entitled CHECKERS and 
written .by the World’s Champion, Millard Hopper, it will help everyone 
master the principles of successful checker playing. It will be published on 
February 24 at $1.00. 3 The next book in the series will be BACKGAMMON, 
also by Millard Hopper, and it will be published April 28 at $1.00. & Our 
old friend TABLE GAMES by Ray J. Marran will be issued in a revised edition 
on February 24 and the price reduced to $1.00. 3 And now we come to the 
lusty family, The Barnes Dollar Sports Library. ‘The qualities of these books 
speak for themselves and the new titles this spring surpass the previous 
marks set. First on the list is RIFLE MARKSMANSHIP by Lt. William N. Steph- 
ens, to be published on February 24. Next comes BAIT CASTING by Gilmer 
Robinson on the same date. On March 31 with a bang we will publish GoLF 
by Patty Berg and TENNIS by Helen Hull Jacobs. And, finally, believe it or 
not, (I actually have the manuscript on my desk) swimmMinc by R. J. H. 
Kiphuth, a great coach but one who is too busy. It will arrive on April 28. 
< On April 28 also, John Tunis’s stirring contribution DEMOCRACY AND 
SPORT will appear. This book defines the purposes of sport and shows how 
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it goes hand in hand with the principles of democracy. It is priced at only 
75 cents. < Living in Connecticut on the Sound, I have watched with 
increasing interest the tremendous enthusiasm for small boat sailing. Fortu- 
nately, I had the pleasure of meeting Gordon Aymar who sails as well as 
he writes and vice versa. His last book YACHT RACING RULES AND TACTICS is 
regarded as the authority, and on April 28 we shall publish his new one 
entitled START ’EM SAILING. Mr. Aymar is also a skilled photographer and 
he took and developed the 60 striking photographs illustrating the text. If 
you sail or want to sail, here is your book, at $2.00. 4 Our old friend Dr. 
C. Ward Crampton has given us a timely and valuable book entitled sTarT 
Topay! Your Guide to Physical Fitness. It is the result of years of experi- 
ence and it will be invaluable to you in planning your physical fitness pro- 
gram. Dr. Alexis Carrel has written the Introduction, saying “I know of 
no one better equipped to present this subject to the American public.” 
The price will be $1.00. & Bernard Mason, Author of woopcraFT, and the 
now famous game books, has written a delightful story for youngsters en- 
titled JUD GOES CAMPING. It is more than a story of Jud and his pal Andy 
as it is replete with woodcraft and campcraft lore. The price will be $2.00; 
the book will be published on April 28. 3 Next comes a book that will 
be enjoyed by young and old, entitled 1T’s FUN TO MAKE THINGS, by Martha 
Parkhill and Dorothy Spaeth. It tells how to make and paint hundreds of 
useful articles out of inexpensive materials. Working drawings are included 
with the illustrations of the finished articles. This volume, priced at $2.00, 
will also be published on April 28. — And now we come to the solid part 
of our list . . . the books that will help you in your teaching program, year 
in and year out. They are all scheduled for publication in March and their 
prices will be announced next month. The first is CREATIVE RHYTHMS by 
Rhoda Sutton, which contains a group of gay rhythms with music, delight- 
fully illustrated, interpreting the activities of each season during the school 
year. Next will come TAP DANCE FOR FUN, by Hermine Sauthoff, full of 
striking routines and valuable teaching helps. Norman Lloyd contributed 
the music. PLAY FOR CONVALESCENT CHILDREN by Anne Smith fully lives up 
to the title. It will be of great help to those concerned with this work. 
PHYSICAL EDUCATION FOR SMALL ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS by Harold Jack an- 
swers a long-felt need. STUDENT TEACHING IN PHYSICAL EDUCATION by Ger- 
maine Guiot will give student teachers valuable assistance. 4 And, in 
March also, will come new editions of The Official Sports Library for Wo- 
men, namely, SOFTBALL—VOLLEYBALL, FIELD HOCKEY—LACROSSE, SOCCER—SPEED- 
BALL, and AQUATICS. A VOLLEYBALL SCOREBOOK will also be issued. & ‘Those 
of you who are musically minded will be interested to know that PRESENT- 
DAY HYMNS AND WHY THEY WERE WRITTEN by John Barnes Pratt has just 
been published. It is news when a publisher turns author. 


KX eR 


And so if you have by any chance read this far, I thank you. Next month 
we shall try to give complete information on the books, but if you want to 
place your order now for future delivery, we will take it. If you don’t agree 
with what I have said, send ’em back and I'll try to eat them (the words— 
not the books). And now I am off to the snows to try to get some of this 
sport and recreation about which we write and publish. 


A. S. Barnes and Company, Publishers, 67 W. 44 St. N. Y. 
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ITH the present growing interest in physical 

fitness and preparedness in our college and 

high school physical education programs, there 
is a necessity for a re-emphasis of such neglected big- 
muscle activities as gymnastics and tumbling. In many 
colleges and high schools, the more recreational and so- 
cial aspects of physical education have been stressed for 
some time. These have their place in preparing students 
for a well-adjusted social life. On the other hand, the 
increasing demands upon American youth for physical 
strength and stamina, in view of our national prepared- 
ness program, have again brought us to the realization 
that apparatus activities now 
have an even more _ impor- 
tant part in preparing men for 
greater physical demands, ac- 
tivities in which a knowledge 
and skill in such things as shuf- 
fleboard and social dancing 
have less value. 

Gymnastics and heavy appa- 
ratus activities have been out 
of use in many high schools 
because virtually no_ safety 
methods were practiced and in- 
juries were naturally quite prev- 
alent. Erroneously and unfor- 
tunately, gymnastics instead of 
the poor safety methods was 
jettisoned. 
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Figure 1. Miniature apparatus 








By EUGENE WETTSTONE 


Gymnastic Coach 
Pennsylvania State College 
State College, Pennsylvania 


Accomplishment and 
confidence result 
from the use of safe- 
ty devices and sate 
methods of instruc- 
tion in teaching gym- 
nastics. 


Now is the time to give serious consideration to the 
proper teaching methods in gymnastics and tumbling, 
not only to assure more enthusiasm and promote prog- 
ress for these fine body building activities, but to assure 
safety to the individual. The safety devices which are 
mentioned in the following paragraphs have proved help- 
ful in teaching both elementary and advanced gymnas- 
tics. They are offered not in the spirit of authority but 
in the hope that they may make gymnastics more ap- 
pealing, easier to learn, and safer for those persons who 
are involved. 

Since the days when gymnastics had its real initiation 
into American physical educa- 
tion by Dudley Sargent in 1869, 
safety methods have gradually 
improved to the point where 
this sport should no longer in- 
volve more than a minimum of 
injuries. 

This is not a sudden inter- 
est in safety. It is rather an 
introduction to some new safe- 
ty devices which are making 
gymnastics safer since Dudley 
Sargent used the crude method 
of protecting himself with 
freshly mowed hay for his new 
and uncertain dismounts.* 


1 Ledyard Sargent, Autobiography 
of Dudley Allen Sargent. 
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Figure 2. Safety net 


Miniature Apparatus 


Correct interpretation or demonstration of a skill on 
the part of the coach is as much a safety measure in 
gymnastics as good mats, nets, and belts. Giving the 
performer the proper mental picture by use of words is 
often quite difficult. Stick-men made from ordinary pipe 
cleaners can be used quite realistically and advanta- 
geously with miniature apparatus made from soft wood, 
especially in coaching the more advanced skills (see Fig- 
ure 1). The miniature apparatus need not necessarily 
be elaborate in order to be appropriate. The coach can 
easily prepare and assemble the material and twist the 
stick-men into any desired shape in a very short time. 

Blackboard diagrams have been used along this same 


Figure 3. Parallel bar padding 


Figure 4. Cross-straps on rings 


line, but this device cannot possibly match the vividness 
with which the midget performers go through their in- 
tricate skills, guided by the instructor’s fingers. Some- 
times coaches move their bodies and arms and practically 
do a dance in trying to demonstrate the skill they are 
trying to get across, but all this can be eliminated by 
the use of miniature apparatus. In addition, new skills 
can often be created by a little manipulation of these 
“toys.” 

Also in connection with the mental picture which the 
performer must get before attempting new tricks, it is 
most helpful to display photographs, diagrams, or movies 
of gymnasts going through the same skills. 

“What one should not do” can be demonstrated with 
miniature apparatus and stick-men just as well as “what 
one should do.” This would prevent many injuries which 
the performer probably does not foresee. The miniature 
apparatus should be made available for the benefit of 
performers during all practice periods. Quite frequently 
boys will use it of their own accord. 


Safety Net 


This is a safety measure which has been found ex- 
tremely valuable for the successful learning of many 
difficult skills and dismounts from the horizontal bar and 
rings. A net of this type lends itself well to dismounts 
where ceiling and hand belts are not adaptable and when 
dismounts are preceded by one or a series of stunts (see 
Figure 2). It allows performance without the hindrance 
of ropes or belts and offers the greatest safety for both 
the performer and those assisting. 

It is possible to suspend a 5’ x 10’ mat beneath the 
apparatus as a safety net, but this is hardly satisfactory. 
Using a heavy mat in this way not only tears the side 
grips but also covers a comparatively small danger zone. 
A canvas sheet or “net” is light and easy to manipulate 
and can be made by any reliable mat manufacturer. It 
should be constructed from extra heavy canvas and 
should be 9’ x 15’ to be serviceable. The straps on 
either side should be strong, firmly sewed, about 214’ 
apart. This would provide from five to seven straps on 
either side. A galvanized pipe, inserted through the two 


Figure 5. Hand guards 
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Figure 6. The hand belt 


side seams may serve as a holding device. However, it 
seems that the canvas handles would be better because 
they permit the net to be folded and. stored more easily. 

The safety net is of particular value to the timid indi- 
vidual because difficult dismounts can be learned in 
relatively short time. The feeling that one has a safe 
landing, even though it may be head first, is enough 
incentive to attempt skills one might never attempt with 
a “spotter” or a safety belt. A fly-away from the rings 
can be learned in one night, provided, of course, that the 
learner has the fundamental skills and is ready and 
willing to attempt this dismount. 

Unless a safety net is used properly, it is not worth 
while. In an attempted fly-away from the horizontal 
bar, for example, the following things should be remem- 
bered: 

1. Be sure that the individual is ready for this ad- 
vanced dismount. 

2. Hold the net so that it covers the area extending 
outward from directly under the bar. 

3. Each man assisting should hold two straps, one 
with either hand. 

4. Hold the net about two feet from the mats, higher 
at the farthest end and lower at the end underneath the 
bar (to prevent hitting mat as feet pass by). 

5. Have the performer first feel the security and safety 
of the device by having him take a short, intermediate 
swing with a “seater.” 

6. As the individual lands in the net, the supporters 
should be leaning back slightly to prevent the sudden 
force from pulling them forward and into the net. 

7. The end men are the key men since they must 
guard from overthrows which result in the performer’s 
falling close to the bar or in the early release which 
gives distance to the fly. 

8. Do not use the net sparingly; keep using it until 
the skill is mastered, and then keep spotting when the 
net is not used. 


Parallel Bar Pads 


The place for a mat is on the floor. Its use as a net 
or a parallel bar pad should be discouraged, since it is 
heavy and bulky. It can be replaced by better devices 
adapted to the particular need. Instead of throwing a 


Figure 7. The ceiling lift 


Figure 8. Spotting 


heavy mat over the parallel bars in case the performer 
strikes it with part of his body in learning a new skill, 
two sponge rubber pads can be made to fit the bars and 
give better protection with a minimum of interference, 
Two strips of heavy sponge rubber about 10” wide and 
securely covered with canvas will make the proverbial 
slap just a minor bounce. Such pads (see Figure 3) can 
contain a small strap and buckle or can be tied or taped 
to the bar with adhesive strips. The illustration shows a 
boy learning a front somersault. Notice the protection 
and soft landing the performer is anticipating. This an- 
ticipation of a soft landing on the part of the performer 
allows him to concentrate on the proper swing and co- 
ordination of his exercise instead of upon an injury he 
might receive. The result is a greater incentive to prac- 
tice. 


Cross Straps on Rings 


Trial and error methods of practice consume too much 
time and effort, and should be reduced by more effective 
methods. In the case of the rings, for example, boys 
often attempt a shoulder or handstand only to fall over 
backwards as they reach the inverted position. A rope 
or strap fastened to each rope (see Figure 4) will act as 
a support for the legs and help maintain balance in either 
the handstand or shoulder stand position. As the indi- 
vidual presses or swings his body to the inverted stand 
and feels this support, he no longer has to think about 
toppling over but begins to concentrate and master the 
elbow support and the proper balance with his arms and 
hands. 

If the rings are lowered to about two feet from the 
mat it will allow the performer to kick up to the posi- 
tion, thus a press will not be needed and less effort will 
be consumed. The cross-straps should be tied at such a 
point that they will support the body at the knees. Many 
gymnasts no doubt remember the day when they would 
pull up from the floor, then exert the supreme effort to 
press a handstand, only to have their incentive dampened 
as a lack of balance allowed the body to fall back to 
its original starting point. This is not only discouraging 
but quite often dangerous, since the downward force 
would produce a substantial jerk. 

(Continued on page 119) 
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cAnnouncing 


HEALTH- 
SAFETY- 
GROWTH 
Series 
By C. E. Turner and Others 


Six new books for 
Grades Three through Eight 


e This series helps teachers to make health popular with girls and 
boys. It teaches that health is not for school only, but for the 
twenty-four hours of every day. 
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e The rich, substantial content of each book and the sug- 
gestions and teaching units in the Teacher’s Guides offer 
unlimited possibilities for a successful health program in 
large or small city or country schools. 

e Important aspects of health are stressed through a well 
integrated and highly motivated program of health 
facts, health practices, and health goals. 

e Good literary style with plenty of humor; early books 
illustrated in gay colors, later books with artistic draw- 
ings and photographs. 

e The series stresses improvement in personal and community 
health as a goal for every citizen of a democracy. One of its 
major concerns is training for intelligent and constructive citi- 


zenship. 
Published in February 


Health for Happiness 
Health for Democracy 


D. C. HEATH & COMPANY 


Boston New York Chicago Atlanta San Francisco Dallas London 
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Several members of the Association have expressed interest in 
forming a national Negro health, physical education, and recrea- 
tional organization. Dr. Edwin B. Henderson, Board of Educa- 
tion, Washington, D.C., asks all Negro members of the Association 
to get in touch with him in regard to this project. 

* * * 

Plans for the National Convention are proceeding at a rapid 
rate. Mrs. Stacy of the Camping Section has the honor of being 
first to report her completed program. She was closely followed by 
Paul Washke of the Physical Education Division. Special features 
being planned for the general program are: 

1. Preconvention sessions of the Dance Section and Safety 
Section. 

2. Entertainment provided by the exhibitors. 

3. A Joint Session with the National Music Educators’ Con- 
ference. ‘ 

4. A demonstration program. 





Listed below are the names of the 153 members of the 
Association who have contributed to the National Prepar- 
edness Fund between December 18 and January 15, bring- 
ing the total number of contributors up to 343, and the 
total amount of contributions to $965.79. Of this amount, 
almost $800 has already been spent by the National Com- 
mittee and the National Office in getting the Association’s 
bill introduced and in working for its support. In addi- 
tion, Committees and officers, and many members of the 
Association have spent uncounted hours and money from 
their own pockets working for the Bill in their own states. 
With the reintroduction of the Bill H.R. 1074 in the 77th 
Congress, our efforts must be redoubled. Additional con- 
tributions to the Preparedness Fund will be very much ap- 
preciated, and will be put to good use in the promotion 
of a national program of health, physical education, and 
recreation. 














This photo of the 1941 Convention Executive Committee was 
snapped at one of the early meetings of the Committee when plans 
were already under way for the National Convention to be held in At- 
lantic City, New Jersey, April 30 to May 3. Left to right the Com- 
mittee members are: Mazie Scanlan, Convention Manager; W. L. 
Hughes, President, Eastern District; Grace E. Jones, Secretary, Eastern 
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Ill. 
Ethel E. Sammis, Baltimore 


Floyd Eastwood, Lafayette, 


Ind. 
Irene Lampkin, Detroit, Mich. 
Jess W. Hair, Lafayette, La. 


Anna Marie Grace, St. Louis, 


Mo. 

Owen Dunn, Hanceville, Ala. 

Emil K. Preiss, Riverside, N.J. 

R. T. DeWitt, Americus, Ga. 

H. F. Kilander, East Orange, 
N.J. 

H. Elizabeth Buck, York, Pa. 

Marianna G. Packer, Trenton, 
N.J. 

Frank W. Konopasek, Elm- 
hurst, N.Y. 

Simon A. McNeely, Baton 
Rouge, La. 

Marian W. Marshall, Urbana, 
ill. 

G. A. Cooper, South Bend, Ind. 

Eleanor S. Cummings, Burling- 
ton, Vt. 

Virginia D. Bourquardez, Den- 
ton, Texas 

Miriam M. Wagner, Kansas 
City, Mo. 

Helen C. Cooper, Edgewood, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Josephine T. Lees, Kingston, 
RS. 

Gabrielle Sorrenson, New York 
City 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION NEWS | 


Arthur G. Herman, Belleville, 


Ralph R. Jones, Lake Forrest 
Ill. , 
Helen Hann Bowers, Frederick 
Md. : 
Ruth Elliott, Wellesley, Mass. 
Toni Elizabeth Callenbach, 
Fairmont, Minn. 
Agnes M. Flinn, Pittsburgh, pa. 
Mabel Lee, Lincoln, Neb. 
Ruth H. Morris, Denver, Colo, 
Frances Stern, Boston, Mass. 
A. W. Hobt, Knoxville, Tenn. 
Frances A. Mays, Kingsport, 


Tenn. 

Rosella Froman, Fort Scott, 
Kans. 

Richard L. Worden, Pasadena, 
Calif. 


Elizabeth Kelley, Claremont, 
Calif. 

Elizabeth Steinbicker, Wheel- 
ing, W. Va. 

Marian Niehaus, Bloomington, 
Ill. 

S. Lucille Hatlestad, Pittsburg, 
Kans. 

Margaret Mylne, Moscow, Ida. 

Jack Maynard, Olmsted Falls, 
Ohio 

June V. McCann, Los Angeles 

Marie C. Habermann, Glen- 
dale, Calif. 

Birch Bayh, Washington, D.C. 

Frank Eckl, Jr., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Pauline M. Frederick, Los An- 
geles, Calif. 


District; W. L. Meredith, President-Elect, Eastern District; A. GC. 
Ireland; E. C. Davis, Vice-President, Eastern District; Alice C. Aldrich, 
Past President, Eastern District; N. P. Neilson, Executive Secretary, 
A.A.H.P.E.R.; Hiram A. Jones, President, A.A.H.P.E.R.; Marion Pur- 
beck, President, New Jersey Association. The meeting was held in 
Atlantic City, N.J., the national convention city for 1941. 
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Miriam L. Boyer, Allentown, 
a. 

hie E. Jones, Summit, NJ. 

Mary Alice Gale, Silver City, 
N.M. 

J. Alfred Cox, Monmouth, Ore. 

Julius Langlo, Mariposa, Cal. 

Dorothy Webster Wiles, Berke- 
ley, Calif. 

Emily D. Cost, Fresno, Calif. 

Ruth D. Waterman, Fresno 

Frederica Bernhard, Berkeley, 
Calif. 

Marjorie Nowlin, Detroit. 

Stewart A. Ferguson, Monti- 
cello, Ark. 

Helen M. Newland, Torrington, 
Wyo. 

Maisie A. Hoyt, Denver, Colo. 

F. H. Ruoff, Ada, Minn. 

Quisa G. Molen, Greenville, 
Texas 

Maud Greenwald, Casper, Wyo. 

Gretchen Sander, Jamestown, 


W. H. Orion, Sacramento, Cal. 

A. F. Brainard, St. Cloud, 
Minn. 

Elizabeth Watchman, Glencoe, 
Ill. 

Vera Ulbricht, St. Louis, Mo. 

Feryl Graham, Clinton, Tenn. 

Claude McNorton, Florence; 
Ala. 

Henry C. Kamienski, Chicago 

Margaret Follstad, Springfield, 
Ill. 

Glenn A. Waser, Chicago 

Elizabeth C. Forbes, Fort Col- 
lins, Colo. 

Persis B. McCurdy, Middle- 
town, Conn. 

Edwin H. Zeigler, Hegins, Pa. 

Sara Eddy, Los Angeles 

Mary Ann Rhodes, Pittsburgh 

Nina B. Lamkin, Santa Fe, 
N.M. 

Chester M. Scranton, Reno 

Minnesota Physical Education 
Association 

Flora L. Cutting, New York 
City 

Alice W. Frymir, New York 
City 

John Roberts, Chadron, Neb. 

Lillian E. Ekstrom, Chicago 

Louis B. Austin, Lincoln, Neb. 

Mrs. Helen A. Van Antwerp, 
Mobile, Ala. 

Opal N. Adkison, Fulton, Mo. 

Virginia Lee Harvey, Hillsdale, 
N.Y. 

Elizabeth Graybeal, Duluth 

Caskey Settle, Oneonta, N.Y. 

H. D. Corbin, Brooklyn, N.Y. 

Vaughn S. Blanchard, Detroit 

Ruby G. Bateman, Nashville 

Irene Palmer, San Jose, Calif. 

Julia Lindenschmidt, St. Louis 

Louise Wiseman, Alton, III. 

Lucile R. Grunewald, Los An- 
geles, Calif. 

George E. Cooper, Pasadena 

J. W. Kistler, Iowa City, Iowa 


-Mildred S. Howard, 
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Marion E. Delamater, Austin 

Jean James, St. Paul, Minn. 

A. A. Esslinger, Stanford Uni- 
versity, Calif. 

Virginia Burgess, Indiana, Pa. 

Hedwig K. Bruske, Chicago 

Florence Turnbull, Waterbury, 


Conn. 

Loize Montgomery, Lincoln, 
Neb. 

Kirk Montague, J. Roberts 


Bates, Raymond S. Casey, 
Dorothy Coppridge, Sue 
Cornick, Greyson Daugh- 
trey, Leonide Harriss, Mary 
M. Hayter, Sidney M. 
Hughes, Jr., Virginia Mc- 
Coy, Howard Murray, J. 
Paul Royer, Julia Rush, 
and Mrs. Martha Wood, 
Norfolk, Va. 

Gail Tucker, San Jose, Calif. 

Ruby A. Holton, Des Moines 

William L. Hughes, New York 


City 

Mary Louise Woods, Fiat 
River, Mo. 

Lawrence C. Amann, Hartford, 
Conn. 


Viola Schonhorst, St. Louis 

M. H. Soglow, Boulder, Colo. 

Dorothy H. Bateman, Ithaca, 
N.Y 

Charlotte Baxmeyer, St. Louis, 

Mo. 

Lenore C. Smith, Los Angeles 

Gwendolyn Drew, College Park, 
Md. 

Margery Taylor, Oxford, Ohio 

Marion Avery, Oakland, Calif. 

Damaras Weng, Lansing, Mich. 

Ray B. Singer, St. Louis, Mo. 

Eugene E. Garbee, Boone, N.C. 

Helen G. Smith, Pullman, Wash. 

Bernice Finger, Los Angeles 

Helen Hoelstad Poulsen, Boul- 
der, Colo. 

Eugene Seitz, St. Louis, Mo. 

Edna Noble Fallon, Pasadena 

Gertrude Manchester, Milledge- 
ville, Ga. 

J. Fred Bohler, Pullman, Wash. 

Anne Schley Duggan, Denton, 
Tex. 

A. O. Watt, St. Louis, Mo. 

Charlotte Roos, St. Louis, Mo. 

Violet B. Marshall, Berkeley, 
Calif. 

Alfred O. Anderson, St. Louis 

Carol K. Knutson, Lemmon, 
$.D. 

L. W. Irwin, Chicago 

Clarence Abrams, Cincinnati 

Beatrice P. Hartshorn, Newark, 
Del. 

South 
Hadley, Mass. 

Leonore Alway, Lincoln, Neb. 

Emma Wilder, LaCrosse, Wis. 

Margaret Clark, Hackensack, 
N.J. 

Elizabeth Zehner, Frankfort, 
Ind. 

Mildred Metcalf, Tulsa, Okla. 

Edwin G. Struck, Normal, Il. 


What happened 
to Colds at the 





Main Street School 


IN THOMASVILLE, N. C. 





IN THIS GROUP OF 215 CHILDREN 
who followed Vicks Plan for 5 
winter months, there were only 
186 colds—which caused just 91 
days of absence. 





IN THIS GROUP OF 206 CHILDREN 
who did not follow Vicks Plan 
there were, during the same 
period, 426 colds—which caused 
351¥2 days of absence. © 


—and this was just one part of a series of tests 
of Vicks Plan, using 2,650 subjects, in which 
SCHOOL ABSENCES DUE TO COLDS WERE CUT THREE-FOURTHS! 


The subjects under tests were 
divided into two groups—each 
equal, as nearly as possible, as 
to number, age, sex and living 
conditions. For five winter 
months, one group followed 
their usual customs regarding 
colds— while the other group 
followed Vicks Plan. 


The group following Vicks 
Plan showed a record of 
54.95% less sickness, and 
77.99% fewer school absences 
due to colds. 


Results in these tests varied 
for different groups. Some were 
almost unbelievably-good; a few 
were actually unfavorable. In 
your group, too, results from 
following Vicks Plan may vary. 
But—doesn’t the high average of 
its success, as indicated in these 
results, suggest to you the desir- 
ability of arranging to give it a 
thorough trial among your pu- 
pils or classes? 


Give Vicks Plan a Trial. Right 


Vick Chemical Co., Dept. 1833 


122 E. 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 

Gentlemen: I want a copy of your booklet of information on The 
Common Cold, including the story of the School Clinical Tests and 
directions for following Vicks Plan. I understand that, as long as the 
supply lasts, I may have additional copies on request for use in getting 
the cooperation of mothers of my group. 


now — while you're interested — 
fill out and mail the coupon be- 
low. It will bring you, FREE, an 
interesting, informative booklet 
on The Common Cold —a help- 
ful classroom manual for teach- 
ers, and a practical home guide 
for mothers. It includes the story 
of these Clinical Tests, and com- 
plete directions for following 
Vicks Plan. As long as the sup- 
ply lasts, you may have as many 
as you need, and request, to en- 
list the active cooperation of 
your students and their mothers 
in a campaign against the dis- 
tress and hazards of colds. 


The Two Specialized Medications 
Used in These Tests Were: 
VicKS 
VaA-TRO-NOL 
to help prevent development of many colds 
VICKS 
to relieve symptoms of developed colds 


MAIL IT TODAY! 
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An excellent symposium is planned by the Joint Committee 
on Health Problems in Education of the N.E.A. and the A.M.A. 
to be held in conjunction with the convention of the American 
Association of School Administrators at Atlantic City, N.J. The 
symposium is scheduled for 2:00 p.M., Feb. 26, in the Rose Room 
of the Hotel Traymore. Dr. C. C. Wilson, Chairman of the 
Committee, writes that leaders in education, medicine, and public 
health have been secured to insure a representative expression of 
opinion. This promising discussion will be open to school admin- 
istrators and others attending the convention. 

* ££ * 

T. K. Cureton, Chairman of the National Committee on 
Aquatic Leadership, writes: 

“We have gone right ahead with our problem of develop- 
ing a plan for certifying aquatic teachers and directors which 
will give special recognition to professionally trained people. 
You will note the new certificate which we have developed in 
Springfield College in cooperation with the work of the 
National Committee and the basis on which we are issuing 
this certificate. This work is still in the experimental stage 
of development and this certificate should not be considered 
as a final form. It is one of a type which will be developed 
by more than twenty colleges and universities being approved 
as training centers to carry out the work this next year.” 

. -*- « 

One of the finest contributions to the literature on Youth is 
“An Educational Program for the Youth of New York State.” 
The report was prepared by the Committee on Youth Needs of 
the New York State Teachers Association. C. M. Miles and 
Hiram Jones are to be congratulated on the section concerning 
health, physical education, and recreation. 

* + * 

Percy O. Clapp, Director of Physical Education, Colorado 
State College of Education, Greeley, Colorado, writes: “I 
have been working with groups in the county, which, if you 
know this western country, is a very large area, trying to 
interest them in doing something about the recreational 
problems in the county. We have several groups, including 
the Parent-Teachers Association, the Superintendents and 
Principals group, the County Superintendent’s office, and the 
County Agent’s, very much interested in starting something 
this coming year.” 

+ * 

The Blue Book of College Athletics, 1940-1941, is edited by 
Hugh A. McNeill, Jr., and published by McNitts, Inc., Cleveland, 
Ohio. It contains a lot of information about college athletics. 

* * * 

Received a long, interesting letter from A. D. Browne, 
formerly of Louisiana State University. He is now retired 
and is traveling much and enjoying life. He has been in 
Mexico and California and has traveled across the country 
and is now planning to get a sailboat to visit the West Indies. 
Dr. Browne has had a long history in the field of health and 
physical education. 

- *« & 

A very fine conference on Physical Education for National 
Preparedness was sponsored by the Hygiene and Physical Educa- 
tion Association of the College of The City of New York (for 
the teachers of health, physical education, and recreation of the 
Metropolitan District) on December 14—an all-day conference 
consisting of a genefal session, a fine luncheon, and several panels. 
Distinguished national leaders took part and a very fine contribu- 
tion was made by all. 

* * * 

Mrs. John B. Kelly, the wife of John Kelly, who has been 

designated by President Roosevelt to handle the national 
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physical fitness preparedness program, is a distinguisheg 
physical educator, a graduate of Temple University, an active 
member of the Delta Psi Kappa, and a member of the Play. 
ground and Recreation Association of Philadelphia. She was 
the first head of Physical Education for Women at the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania. She was a champion diver and ca. 
noist. 
ee 

Ellen Kelly, University of Oklahoma, has sent me a copy of 
the Oklahoma State Association’s newsletter. The leaders in Okla. 
homa are making every effort to build up a strong association, 

eo eS 

Hamilton College dedicated on November 9 a very large 
gymnasium-recreation building which was a gift of the 
alumni and friends of the college. It contains facilities for 
swimming, basketball, squash, handball, and fencing, ang 
rounds out the physical education plant. 

* * * 

A. S. Barnes & Co. have just published Basketball for Girls by 

Meissner and Meyers—price $1.00. i 
. oe * 

Miss Pattric Ruth O’Keefe, Assistant Director of Health 
and Physical Education, Kansas City Public Schools, was 
elected president of the Missouri State Association of Health 
and Physical Education. 

* * * 

Received from Paul Landis the Handbook of Intramural Ath- 

letics, Bowling Green State University, Bowling Green, Ohio. 
i 

The Fifth National Social Hygiene Day has been desig- 
nated as February 5, 1941. Literature about this day can be 
gotten from the American Social Hygiene Association, 1790 
Broadway, New York City. 

* * * ; 

Arthur E. Bagley, identified with physical education for the 
past quarter of a century, formerly with the Newark Y.M.C.A. 
and in recent years connected with the Metropolitan Life Insur- 
ance Company, was granted retirement and is now living in 
Miami, Florida. He has made a fine contribution on the lecture 
program and in the broadcast station. He will continue with his 
active interest in the fields of health, physical education, and rec- 
reation. 

* * x 

President Roosevelt has appointed Paul V. McNutt, Fed- 
eral Security Administrator, coordinator of “all health, medi- 
cal welfare, nutrition, recreation, and other related fields of 
activity affecting the national defense.” 

 « & 

The Department of Physical and Health Education, Temple 
University, Frederick Prosch, publishes a splendid news bulletin 
called “The Alumni.” This is an excellent thought to keep the 
“orads” in touch with what is going on. 

i. ee 

Received from Charles W. Davis, Superintendent of Recre- 
ation, Berkeley, Cal., his annual report which shows the great 
growth of the recreation system in that city. It is a compre- 
hensive plan and program. 

eae * 

“Military drill is now a daily routine in physical education 
classes at Manasquan High School in preparation for the day 
when the school is expected to become the first high school in 
New Jersey to include a Reserve Officers’ Training Corps course 
in its curriculum. Establishment of the course is dependent upon 
approval by the War Department and a change in New Jersey 
laws to permit boards of education to organize such corps. 
School officials here have an application pending with the War 
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POSTURE DEVELOPMENT FOR DEFENSE 


Health education is vital 
to our national defense 
program—posture de- 
velopment is vital to 
health. What are YOU 
doing in this emer- 
gency? 

Mercury Bars will 
speed up your program 
for building student 
health and _ strength. 
Their direct, stimulat- 
ing action brings quick, 
tangible results. 

Easy to use—not 
strenuous or fatiguing. 
Easy to buy — only 
$14.95! 


Read These Proved Results 


At Bakersfield, California, 90 grade-school students, 
using Mercury Bars an average of two minutes a day, 
in six weeks increased chest development an average of 


134 inches 
and decreased scapular separation an average of 


1% inches 


Then write for free posture chart and 
details of our FREE TRIAL OFFER. 


804 Rowan Building Los Angeles, California 
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KINESIOLOGY 

















as illustrated in the 
left compartment 
of the cabinet. 





On one side of the skeleton, the origin and insertions of the 
muscles are painted in red and blue, and clearly labeled. 


No. $-6025 Muscle Skeleton $175.00. Wood stands for the 
above are $15.00, metal stands $10.00. Steel Skeleton 
Cabinet $22.50; same with ball bearing casters $28.50. 


Write for literature 
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AN IMPORTANT 


PUBLICATION 





THE PHYSIOLOGY 
OF EXERCISE 


By JAMES HUFF McCURDY, M.D., M.P-E. 


Late Director of Physical Education, 
Springfield College, Springfield, Mass. 


and LEONARD A. LARSON, M.Eb., Px.D. 


Professor of Health and Physical Education, 
Springfield College, Springfield, Mass. 


Third Edition. 


Octavo, 349 pages, illustrated. 
Cloth, $3.75 net. 





In THE preparation of the latest edition of this 
standard work a very considerable revision has been 
necessary. It reflects the findings of the research 
work and clinical studies on the physiology of exer- 
cise during recent years. Two new topics have 
been added: a chapter on exercise for people over 
forty years of age, and a section on exercise for 
women. The material is splendidly organized. Part 
I covers the general effects of exercise upon bodily 
functions. It includes general types of exercise, a 
study of the circulation, both heart-rate and blood- 
pressure, of respiration and of the blood in relation 
to exercise and neuro-muscular mechanism. Part II 
deals with the effects of the special types of exer- 
cise upon bodily functions and includes gym- 
nastics, athletics, aviation, aquatics, physical 
efficiency tests and the physiology of training. 





LEA & FEBIGER 


Please send me: 


[) McCurdy and Larson’s The Physiology of Exercise........ 


WASHINGTON SQUARE 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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New way to solve 


ATHLETE’S FOOT 
problem 


If you have shower rooms, your problem is ever present. 
Your students are exposed to infection every day. Our pro- 
blem is to convince you that ONOX is not “just another one 
of those Athlete’s Foot remedies.” 


Recent research has upset former theories regarding the 
control of Athlete’s Foot. ONOX is revolutionary. A safe 
non-poisonous skin toughener does the work. You may test 
it under any conditions you choose to impose and without 
obligation. For example: 

@ We will ship prepaid, your trial order for any 

amount of ONOX and equipment. Use it for 
60 days. If at the end of that time ONOX has 
not proved itself to your complete satisfaction 
(100%) you owe us nothing and return nothing. 
This offer is opentoany educational institution. 


We would like to send you the simple details of the ONOX 
method used by hundreds df institutions from Coast to Coast. 





ONOX CO., Inc., Dept. G. 121 Second St. 


San Francisco 





NABRAGANSETT 
NEW STEEL FAN SHAPE 
BASKETBALL BACKSTOP 


ere —— 4 











STEEL BACKSTOP — $18.00 Delivered 








Slightly higher in Western States. Write for details 


NARRAGANSETT 
MACHINE COMPANY 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
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Department and expect favorable action on it, and Assemblyman 
J. Stanley Herbert, Monmouth County, Republican, has prom. 
ised to move a bill in the State Legislature to cover the second 
point.-As the law stands now, military training cannot be estab- 
lished without approval by residents of the school district jp P 
public referendum. Mr. Herbert’s bill will seek to place that 
responsibility with the boards of education. The Manasquan 
Board of Education asked W. D. Crosley, supervising principal, 
last spring to inaugurate military training as far as possible for 
local students. Since then they have .gone through the regular 
drill exercises in physical education classes.” (Newspaper clipping ) 
a: «= *& 


Dr. Thomas A. Storey, the first state director, formerly 
state director of New York State and identified with Stan. 
ford University, is now in New York, connected with the 
American Social Hygiene Association. Dr. Storey has retireg 
from Stanford University. 

* * * 


Addressed some three hundred men and women students in 
health and physical education at the University of Alabama for 
our good friend Dr. Jackson Sharman. From the Teacher Place. 
ment Bureau I got these interesting facts about the students ip 
the Physical Education Department. Of the women graduates, 
nineteen majors were registered. There were thirty calls received, 
and the teaching combination most frequently called for was phys- 
ical education and social studies. Of those registered, there were 
thirteen teaching. In coaching and men’s physical education, there 
were twenty-four majors registered, of which sixteen were already 
teaching, there were thirty-nine calls for coaches and five calls 
for physical educators, and the teaching combination most fre- 
quently called for was natural science with coaching and men’s 


physical education. 
* * * 


Physical educators are no longer alone in emphasizing the 
importance of strong bodies to us now. Arden O. French, 
Dean of Men at Louisiana State University in a talk to mem- 
bers of Delta Psi Kappa said that “To stand up under the 
strain of present European and world conditions we are go- 
ing to have to become more conscious of human bodies. If we 
do not take care of our bodies now, that neglect will show up 
in the personalities of the future. We cannot render maximum 
service to humanity if we neglect our bodies.” 

* * * 


Received a letter from M. E. Potter, Head of Department of 
Physical Education, University of Kentucky, telling me of their 
new teacher-training curriculum, for majors and minors. He 
says, ‘We shall set up three curricula for undergraduates, one on 
the 48 semester hour basis, which will be primarily designed for 
the training of specialists in the field of physical education, another 
on the 24 semester hour basis ‘which will be primarily for public 
school teachers of physical education who are required to teach 
some additional subject, the third will be an 18 semester hour 
minor. We are also stepping up our requirements in the field of 
health, physical education, and safety for all elementary school 


teachers.” 
* * * 


Daisy Dunham, who for several years has been, pianist 
and accompanist for the dance at the University of California 
at Los Angeles, has made a series of recordings of her origi- 
nal compositions titled “Rhythms for Educational Dance.” 
These recordings were made in answer to direct requests from 
supervisors and teachers in the public schools. 

* * * 

Through the courtesy of Concha Romero James, Chief of the 
Division of Intellectual Cooperation of the Pan American Union, 
Washington, D.C., we are advised that a Department of Physical 
Education has been just recently established in the Ministry of 
Education of the Republic of Costa Rica, Central America. Mrs. 
James also states that the Director General of Physical Education 
is Sefor Miguel A. Castro G. and that she feels that he will be 
happy to receive “any material we might have for free distribu- 
tion.” 
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“Llow We Do It’ 


Games on Ice 








N OUR school we have two skating meets a year for the chil- 
Fae of grades 5, 6, 7. The meets are held at the indoor rink 
at Playland, Rye. 

The children are divided into classes according to grade or 
according to age, height, and weight. Usually with a group of 
fifty we have four classes, A, B, C, D, with girls and boys mixed 
in each class. Each of the classes is divided into Blue and Gold 
teams with armbands to distinguish them. For each race the 
winning team scores five points and the total score for the team 
is given at the end of the meet. 

Below are listed a few games that work out very successfully 
on skates. 

1. Game, “Four Corners.” Have each corner of rink marked 
with a large bright paper, green in one, red in another, orange in 
another, and blue in another. All children skate around rink. At 
the sound of the whistle all must skate to any one of the four 
corners and stay there. Person in center of rink has four large 
colored cards the same as in each corner. With eyes closed he 
draws one and holds it up. All the children in the corner marked 
by that same color must leave the ice. Continue until a small 
group is left. At the end, count the number of each team. (Blues 
or Golds) left. Give one point to the team for each person left. 

2. Potato Relay. Place potatoes or blocks of wood on paper 
plates at equal distances apart on the ice. Number one from each 
team skates and brings one potato at a time back to his line then 
goes to end of his line. Number two takes each potato, one at a 
time to paper plates, etc. The team finishing first and in a straight 
line scores five points. 

3. Game, “Catch between Lines.” The Rye rink has two blue 
lines marked in the ice and running straight across the rink several 
yards apart. All children skate around the rink. At the whistle 
any one caught between the two blue lines leaves the ice. Con- 
tinue until a few are left. Give points to teams for each person 
left. 

4. Suitcase Relay. Have two old suitcases with an old vest or 
coat and an old hat in each. Number one from each team puts 
on hat and vest, skates with suitcase to a certain line, takes hat 
and vest off and skates back and goes to the end of the line. 
Number two does the same, etc. The team finishing first gets five 
points. 

5. Balloon Relay. Number one bats a balloon with a paper 
plate around a certain mark and back to number two. Lean down 
to do this. If balloon is batted about the head, there is danger 
of skater falling backward. 

6. Dumbbell Relay. With hockey stick or field hockey stick, 
propel dumbbell around a certain mark and back to the next 
player. 

7. Bean-Bag Relay. Number one skates with bean-bag on 
head to a certain line. Returns and hands bean-bag to number 
two, etc. 


bd 


Marion W. Lyncu 
Physical Education Instructor 
Milton School, Rye, New York 


The Ohio State University Sports Clinic 


THE Sports Clinic which has been held at the Ohio State Univer- 

sity for the past two summers offers a fine opportunity for 
women teachers of physical education to acquire firsthand knowl- 
edge and skill in a wide variety of activities. At the close of its 
second year this two-week clinic has already fixed itself firmly in 
the sports scene of the midwest area. 

Established by Dorothy Sumption, Director of Intramural 
Sports for Women at the Ohio State University, this sports session 
is planned for high school and college teachers who wish to obtain 
instruction in certain activities which are receiving emphasis in 
recent trends in recreation. 
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Outstanding Books in 
Physical Education 


Gertrude M. Baker's 
THE MODERN TEACHER 
OF PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


Of importance to everyone concerned with cur- 

riculum problems, supervision, teaching tech- 

niques, objectives, etc. 264 pages, $2.00 
C. H. McCloy’s 

PHILOSOPHICAL BASES 

FOR PHYSICAL EDUCATION 

A leader in the field of physical education dis- 


cusses fundamental principles and problems. 
311 pages, $2.50 


Coming in April 


A Laboratory Manual to go with Dr. McCloy’s 
widely used “Tests and Measurements in 
Health and Physical Education.” 


F. S. CROFTS & CO. New York 
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“POgruRE FOUNDATION” 3 


CANVAS SHOES SAFEGUARD 
AGAINST FLAT FEET! 


Vw can be a real help to stu- 
dents when you suggest canvas 
shoes with ‘‘Posture Founda- 
tion.” It’s the patented fea- 
ture that’s built into canvas 
shoes to safeguard against flat 
feet. Gives proper support to 
bones of the foot . . . lessens 









leg fatigue + and improves — 1. Hard wedge piece prevents 
bod ; collapse of bone structure. 
y posture. 2. Sponge rubber—no pressure. 





"Posture Foundation” is a patented device, found in canvas 
shoes made only under these 2 nationally known brands 
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Twenty-three registered for the 1939 clinic and received instruc- 
tion in fencing, golf, tennis, swimming, badminton, and archery. In 
response to requests, classes in bowling, canoeing, tap, and folk 
and modern dancing were added to the list of activities for the 
1940 session and the enrollment increased to forty-three persons, 
coming from eight states. 

The majority of those enrolled scheduled a full day beginning 
with folk dancing at 7:30 a.m. and closing with canoeing at 4:30 
p.M., while a few were students at the university summer session 
and registered for only one or two of the activities. At 2:30 each 
day a seminar was held, at which time there was a discussion re- 
lating to bibliography, materials, and equipment for the activities, 
or to some problem of women’s sports. 





Launching a canoe at the Sports Clinic 


One of the most interesting features of the Ohio State Univer- 
sity Sports Clinic was the splendid social program arranged for 
the participants. This included picnics at the University Golf Club 
and at the beautiful municipal park on the Scioto River, evenings 
of square dancing, swimming, table tennis, or movies, and as a 
climax a farewell dinner at the New Faculty Club. At this dinner 
each individual was awarded a certificate of participation, a beau- 
tiful scroll listing the activities in which she received training. 

Plans were already under way for next year’s Clinic, and many 
of the “alumni” are planning to return. The major change con- 
templated for next year’s session is the scheduling of several 
sections in the activities for which there is great demand so that 
the sections will represent the various skill levels. 


RacHet E. Bryant 
Department of Physical Education for Women 
Otterbein College, Westerville, Ohio 


Inter-Department Relationships at Queens 


HE most exciting and interesting phase of a physical education 

program is the extent to which it lends itself to integration 
with other departments in the school or college. Usually the 
cooperation between departments confines itself to extracurricular 
activities such as plays, special assembly programs, playdays and 
the like, where speech, physical education, art and often the 
language departments direct their efforts toward one big event 
for public performance. This is very desirable, but still better 
is the inter-relationship of course work we have at Queens College. 

For instance, one of our very gifted instructors in the Music 
Department offers a course called Around the World in Song. 
This course is a study of the folk songs of the world presented 
in weekly lecture recitals. The influence of the social and political 
background upon the folklore and songs of the various national 
groups is examined. In a course of this kind the mention of 
dancing is inevitable, and how much better it is to demonstrate 
a round or a square dance than merely to refer to them by names 
which are otherwise meaningless to boys and girls. 

So with this in mind, we combined the work of a dancing 
class and a music class—and this, in brief, is how we did it. 
The music class met once a week on Wednesdays. The dancing 
class met three times a week on Mondays, Thursdays, and Fri- 
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days. That meant we would have to use only those Students j 
the dancing class who had a free period Wednesdays at a 
oclock. Sixteen of the thirty-eight students were free at that 
time and agreed to present the dances. Since the number par. 
ticipating was less than half the class, and the regular work had 
to go on just the same, we decided to set aside only the Friday 
class period for folk dancing. The entire class learned ajj the 
dances and were responsible for them at the end of the semester 
even though they did not all perform them publicly. Naturally 
a little more drill was necessary for the sixteen dancers. So to 
even the score we divided the remainder of the class into groups 
of three and four and assigned each group the costuming of one 
performance. Our accompanist took care of the music, Otherwise 
that too might have been a job for the class committees, The 
basic costume consisted of a peasant blouse and a long or short 
skirt as met the requirement. This was touched up to identify 
various countries by shawls, flowers, babushkas, gayly colored 
bows, high boots to indicate the girl and boy in the dance (this 
was an all-girl class), bells and sticks for the Morris dances, 
and whisk brooms for effect in the Scotch. 

Fortunately for us, the music course was given in a large 
room with movable seats; so when all the chairs were pushed 
together at one end of the room we had ample space to dance. 
It was a most successful experiment and the students loved it. 
We hope at the end of next semester to combine the term’s work 
in such a way that it may be used for an interesting assembly 
or parents’ day program. This first attempt transported us through 
song and dance to England, Ireland, Scotland, Mexico, Russia, 
Sweden, Bulgaria, Rumania, and Hungary. 


VERA * REISER 
Department of Recreation 
Queens College, Flushing, N. Y. 


Our Course in Sports Appreciation 


WO years ago the Department of Health and Physical Edu- 

cation of the New Mexico State Teachers College instituted a 
course called Sports Appreciation. This course has been most 
interesing to develop and teach. 

We included it in our curriculum because we felt that there 
was a decided need to educate the sport spectator toward a better 
understanding of the spectator games. We were seeking a keener 
appreciation of those games in order that the onlooker might 
realize increased enjoyment. 

Sports Appreciation has been given to three different classes 
at the New Mexico State Teachers College and each class was 
asked to list the sports with which they were most interested in 
becoming acquainted, listing them in order of their preference. 
The following is the preference of a summer school group: (1) 
tennis, (2) football and bowling, (3) basketball, (4) baseball, 
(5) archery, (6) golf and tennis, (7) badminton and volleyball. 

As was expected, there was evidenced a definite desire for a 
better understanding of two of the great spectator sports, football 
and basketball. The ranking of the sports was surprising in several 
respects for tennis was ranked as the foremost sport interest by 
the summer school group and down in sixth place by the others. 
This was explained by the fact that more of the regular session 
students had participated in tennis than had the other group, 
hence their desire for tennis was not as great. Golf placed toward 
the bottom of the list, but this is probably due to the scarcity 
of golf courses in New Mexico. Bowling has captured the interest 
of the majority of students. 

We have specialists in the different fields of activities present 
and teach the different sport units. The director. of the depart- 
ment, who is also head football coach, teaches football, basket- 
ball, and baseball; another member of the department presents 
boxing and wrestling; while another teaches archery, golf, tennis, 
badminton, and bowling. We hope to be able to secure the services 
of specialists outside of the college as we add certain sport units 
to the course, for example, an outstanding polo player in the 
community who knows more about the game than does any 
member of our department. 

The average time allotted to each unit is three class periods. 
Football is the only exception and it is given more time because 
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“The Periodic Cycle’’—New revised edition! 
This completely revised edition of “The Periodic Cycle” was 
prepared for older girls—girls of high school age. It gives a 
“grown-up,” scientific explanation of the menstrual cycle. This 
accurate, detailed information is presented in clear, simple 
language, so that girls can follow it easily, and readily find 
the answers to their questions. 


Set of 6 Menstrual Anatomy Charts 


If you use “The Periodic Cycle” 
in your classes, you will find these 6 
Menstrual Anatomy Charts help- 
ful. The charts, printed in color, 
are scientifically accurate, yet 


readily understood. 


A TEACHING OUTLINE. An experienced teacher has pre- 
pared an outline explaining how she has used these teaching 
aids effectively. This outline will be sent along with the booklets. 
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A BOOKLET FOR YOUNGER GIRLS. “What a Trained 
Nurse Wrote to Her Young Sister” is a booklet for younger 
girls. It tells an easy-to-understand story of “growing up” 
and helps to prepare girls for the first menstrual period. 


A Modess offers this Program of Menstrual Edu- 


FREE: J cation FREE to teachers. Be sure to ask for 
Send 104: enough booklets so that every girl in your group 
may have her own copy to keep. 


—--—-—-—-—— -— — — — 


The Personal Products Corp., Dept. A-16, Milltown, N. J. 
Please send me. .....copies of the new edition of “The Peri- 
odic Cycle,” and (...... ) one set of 6 Menstrual Anatomy 
Charts. (Charts are limited to teachers who use “The Periodic 
Cycle.” Please do not ask for them if you already have a set.) 
Please send me. .....copies of ““Whata Trained Nurse Wrote 
to Her Young Sister.” 
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The whole exciting story — 
by the man who 





invented the game! 


JAMES NAISMITH’S 








BASKETBAL 


Its Origin and Development 
Foreword by Crain BEE 


DR. E. D. MITCHELL, editor of Journal of Health and Phys- 
ical Education, writes: ““The story of basketball may fill a thou- 
sand pages in many books and magazines, but the one story that 
only one man could write has now been written. It is the 
personal touch of Dr. Naismith in his book that makes the story 
new and worth-while, fascinating, and exciting. If you like 
basketball, you will enjoy having this chat with its inventor.” 


CLAIR BEE, Basketball Coach, Long Island University, says: 
“Technical study and experience will never provide a player or 
coach an insight into the philosophy that lies behind basketball. 
This book presents the aims and objectives of the game clearly.” 


NAT HOLMAN, President of National Association of Basket- 
ball Coaches, says: “A valuable textbook on the origin and 
development of the sport which cannot be excelled for complete- 
ness and reliability anywhere. I consider this book a valuable 
contribution to the field of basketball literature.” 


Illustrated At all bookstores or $2.00 


ASSOCIATION PRESS 
347 MADISON AVE. NEW YORK CITY 




















QUICK DEATH 
ATHLETE'S FOOT 


HERE'S 


Alta-Co Powder in solution quickly puts an end to all 
but the most deeply seated Athlete’s Foct fungi. This is 
the standard control used in many of the largest univer- 
sities and industrial concerns. 

@ Alto-Co Powder kills Athlete’s Foot Fungi in less than 

60 seconds 
@ !t remains stable in solution 
@ It can be tested for strength by inexperienced help in a 
jiffy with an Alta-Co Powder Tester 


No other similar material combines all three of these important 


advantages. 


WHITE ALTA-CO ALTA-CO POWDER WITH 
POWDER TRACER 


Stainless Alta-Co Powder This is suggested where Athlete’s 
is recommended where Foot control is enforced, and a check 
there is objection to skin on its use is desired. The slight yel- 
tinting. It leaves no trace. lowish tint is evidence of application. 


Both are equally effective in killing Athlete’s Foot fungi. 


Send for our 22-page brochure on Athlete’s Foot control. 
It contains much valuable information on the various 
Athlete’s Foot fungi, and how to combat their spread. 


The C. B. Dolge Company 


Westport, Connecticut 
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of the dire need to educate spectators, particularly women, to 
better appreciation of this sport. a 

The units are taught by lecture as well as by observation and 
actual practice in the sport; for example, the students play bad. 
minton, participate in a class archery tournament, observe or help 
execute well-known football plays, etc. 

The unit content varies slightly with the different types of 
sports but in general the outline of the course content js: history 
of the sport, outstanding players or teams, recognized tourna. 
ments, rules, terms, plays, etiquette, and techniques. 

When a unit is completed, an objective test is given to the 
students. Following is a copy of our tennis unit examination, 


TENNIs Unit EXAMINATION 


A. Fill in the blank space to make the statement complete 
and correct. 


1. Tennis originated in ancient times as a ............ type 
of game. 

Be MES ie ie apswovey aces evel Cup Tournament is international anq 
is for men. 

Bs MS Glics.ais bs ohdiew Cup Tournament is held between Eng. 
land and the United States and is for women players. 

eres Association is the organization in the 
United States that governs tennis. 

Da asdewe dene siayeree is one of the present outstanding amateur 
players. 

Se eee ee is one of the outstanding professional players 


in the United States today. 
7. In men’s tournaments, a player must take 


HOI oc Stig a sneer sets to win a match. 

8. In women’s tournaments, a player must take ......... 
a ee sets to win a match. 

i NO orks asaieticnie score is always called first. 


10. When the server has 3 points and the receiver has none, the 
CS Ee 

B. Mark T before each true statement and F before each false 
one. 


1. .... A server continues to serve till the game is completed. 

2. .... A served ball that touches the net but lands in the 
correct service court is called a “let” ball. 

Reed wierd The ball referred to in the above statement should 
be played by the receiver. 

4. .... A ball landing on a boundary line is good. 

eee The striking surface of a racquet is called the face of 
the racquet. 

6. .... The handles of the racquets are considerably larger 
today than those used 15 years ago. 

7. .... A chop imparts forward or top spin to the ball. 

8. .... The three fundamental strokes are the forehand, back- 
hand, and serve. 

9. .... A drop shot is a strong drive, the ball usually landing 
near the baseline. 

10. .... When stroking, the ball comes in contact with the 


racquet strings only momentarily, it being a shorter string con- 
tact than when hitting the ball. 


11. .... When playing net one volleys frequently. 

12. .... A lob is made when a player wants to increase the 
speed of the game. 

13. .... There is a great deal of ball spin in a flat drive. 

14. .... Donald Budge is now an advocate of the Eastern 
Grip. 

15. .... The American Slice serve is a popular serve and is 


the one that was presented in class. 

When a student has completed our course in Sports Apprecia- 
tion we hope that he will have increased interest in the popular 
sports of today. We hope that as a spectator he will be able to 
appreciate more keenly situations, plays, strategy, and finesse of 
the game; that the newspaper sport page will hold added interest 
for him; that the radio sport program will be another avenue of 
interest ; and, too, that perhaps new activity hobbies will result. 

Mary AticE GALE 
New Mexico State Teachers College 
Silver City, New Mexico 
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News from the e 


‘ Dance Section 











By Janet Cumming 


The Music Bibliography is being revised by the Music Bibli- 
ographies Committee. Norman Lloyd, Chairman, reports that the 
revision will be ready for the Preconvention Dance Conference 
and the National Convention in April. The remaining copies of 
the Annotated Bibliography are now on sale for 25c at the 
National Office in Washington, D. C. 

Ruth Price, Chairman of the Dance Section of the Southern 
District, announces the appointment of the following members of 
the Nominating Committee, and requests that suggestions for 
officers to be elected at the district convention be sent to any 
member of the Committee. 

Nominating Committee Members—Southern District: Mary 
Kate Miller, Oklahoma College for Women, Chickasha, Oklahoma ; 
Miss Dudley Ashton, Ahrens Trade High School, Louisville, Ken- 
tucky; Ethel Tison, Georgia State College for Women, Milledge- 
ville, Georgia. 

Programs have been received from Bennington College for 
Dance Workshop performances in the College Theatre, November 
29 and December 19. William Bales, Martha Hill, and Arch Lau- 
terer directed the programs, assisted by Edward Glass and Jonny 
Wood. Zoe Williams directed the music. “Secrets of Success,” 
“Court Favorite,” “Funeral Blues,” “Dance Theme for a Greek 
Tragedy,” “Adventures in the Subconscious,” “Excerpt from ‘Birds 
and Flowers’;,’ “Organ Grinder’s Swing,” “Arkansas Traveler,” 
“Slaughter on 10th Avenue,” “Salads in the Brain,” “Street Cry— 
The Broom Man,” “Minuet,” “The Love Song of J. Alfred Pruf- 
rock” by T. S. Eliot, and a group of Christmas carols were danced. 

December 11, 12, 13, the Bennington Theatre Studio presented 
“Blood Wedding’ by Federico Garcia Lorca for which Martha 
Hill composed and directed the dances. 

The modern Dance Group of Oregon State College presented a 
composition, “Yuletide Greetings” for Christmas programs of the 
Associated Women’s Clubs of Corvallis, the Corvallis High School, 
and other groups. Also, it was presented as a part of the dem- 





onstration of modern dance given at the college as a culmination 
of student work for the fall season. Colored movies using indoor 
lighting were made of the new composition. Betty Lynd Thomp- 
son directs the group which is preparing for its annual recital 
May 9 and 10. 

The Modern Dance Center of Minneapolis was presented at 
the St. Paul Y.W.C.A., January 19. “Figure of Bereavement” 
from the suite Diary of Europe, “Dance of the Immigrants” from 
Minnesota Saga, and a new choreographic version of “Kentucky 
Mountains” for the suite American Scene were included in the 
program. On December 29, a composition seminar was presented 
in the Center’s studio. New compositions presented for discussion 
and criticism of the group included “The Coming” (tentative 
title) as the first section of a new suite of dances by Gertrude 
Lippincott; “Warm Feet’ to the accompaniment of a Calypso 
song, and the third section of a projected dance, “Escape,” both 
with choreography by Bill Cornelius; “Lament” by Mery] Strit- 


en W, Whist 


by TED SHAWN 


A Complete reading course in itself. A 
‘““must’’ for every dance teacher, dance stu- 
dent, and dance lover. 


Price $1.50 


Order from 
TED SHAWN, Box 87, LEE, MASS. 


Folder with chapter headings on request. 

















EDNA LUCILE BAUM are known for their con- 


cise notation, interesting subject matter and usability. 


Send for CATALOG: 23 E. Jackson Blvd. CHICAGO 








215 west 11 st © 





hanya holm studio 


school of dancing 
classes for 
professionals, teachers, laymen, children 


hanya holm dance company 
fall tour 1941 now booking 


for further information write to 


wa 9-6530 


new york « 





You are invited to the 


CHALIF SUMMER NORMAL SCHOOL, June 2 to September 26. 
What a rich, full and varied dance program we have to offer you. 


%Modern Ballet Character and National Dances. .Louis H. Chalif 


%&Ballroom and Baby Dances................ Frances L. Chalif 
SS eS ee ee ee Maestro Celli 
*Ballet Tap and Musical Comedy................. John Wray 
Spanish Dancing and Castanets................ Paco Cansino 
Ey wring NE NOI 5. 5 5s -9-5.4 <550ia: 5k wwe Slee John Plaza 
NII ope cs Fg gc ini' and 45 Woe iden Angiola Sartorio 
EN So aioe secs eG its his. xcble 5 ands Stes Amos L. Chalif 
*Oriental and Japanese Dance................0ceeeee Aoyagi 


**Pinocchio”’ or “Snow White and Seven Dwarfs” 


Three easy and attractive group numbers. Also ten new 1940 dances 
for children, adults, beginners, and advanced students, in every type of 
dance. All clearly described and printed, AT POPULAR PRICES. 


or “Ferdinand the Bull’”’ 


CHALIF SCHOOL 


Rockefeller Center, International Building 
630 Fifth Avenue, New York 


WRITE FOR FREE MAIL ORDER CATALOC H.E. 





All that and more—Free notes for the work taken and lots of 
knowledge and fun. All work taken is counted toward your 
diploma. Tuition fee reasonable. Arrangements can be made 


Set of 5 Chalif Text Books, Each $2.00 





to attend the entire course or even one week. 
Cordially yours, 
LOUIS H. CHALIF 
630 Fifth Ave., Radio City, New York, N. Y.—Circle 7-1927-1965 








Vol. | 
Vol. 11 20 ars (medium difficulty) 


Folk Dances in 4 Volumes 


21 dances (easy) Vol. 111 20 dances (advanced) 
Vol. 1V_New—10 dances, $1.50 
for the 3 volumes. Separately, $1.50 each. 
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man; the new version of “Kentucky Mountains”; and a study 
by members of the apprentice group, “Ground Bass.” Minnesota 
Saga will be given in a concert sponsored by the Virginia Edu- 
cation Association at Virginia, Minnesota, February 19. 

The children in Gertrude Lippincott’s classes were presented 
in a Christmas program December 23. 





Preconvention Conference 

A preconvention conference is planned by .the Dance 
Section, to be held at the Atlantic City High School from 
noon April 28 to noon April 30. The program will include 
sessions for work and for discussion in Modern Dance 
Technique and Composition, Rhythmic Material, Social 
Dance, and Country and Square Dancing. Hermine Sau- 
thoff, New York University, is chairman of the Conference. 





































Dorothy E. Koch makes the followirg report, “During this 
fall quarter the Department of Physical Education of the Uni- 
versity of Tennessee has sponsored two folk parties and one square 
dance party. Attendance has ranged from two to four hundred 
with an equal number of men and women, indicating a fast- 
growing interest in this activity among the student body. Further, 
it has seemed to answer a social need for particular persons who 
might not otherwise be reached. 

“At present the Modern Dance group of the University of 
Tennessee is preparing for its annual recital in February. Out- 
standing features on this year’s program are a ‘Saga of East 
Tennessee’ and the traditional ‘Campus Suite’.” 

Jean Brownlee reports the concerts by Carmelita Maracci and 
her group at the Woman’s College of the University of North 
Carolina, December 11 and 12. The College Dance Group took 
part in a chapel program at Thanksgiving and is working on a 
demonstration for Chapel to be given in February. A Symposium 
for spring is planned. Duke University, Durham, Saint Mary’s 
College, Raleigh, Limestone College, and Winthrop plan to par- 
ticipate. 

A film, 400 feet long, of technical studies and dances from the 
repertoire of the Modern Dance Group of Minneapolis may be 
rented from Edna Brannon, Miller Vocational High School, 
Minneapolis, Minnesota, for $5.00 a week and carrying charges. 

Doris Humphrey and Charles Weidman and group danced 
at North Texas State Teachers College, Denton, November 26. 
Miss Humphrey and Mr. Weidman conducted master classes the 
following day. 

At Indiana University there is enthusiastic response to the class 
for men, being given for the first time. A social dancing class for 
men and women is part of the physical education program. 
Jane Fox, after a year’s leave of absence, has resumed her work 
as head of dance. 
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By Dorothy Ruth Davies 


Norma Leavitt, chairman of the Volleyball Committee, tells 
us of all the news in that sport. The committee has submitted a 
scoresheet proposed for a scorebook to be published by A. S. 
Barnes early in 1941. A volleyball film has been produced under 
the direction of Josephine Burke, Hunter College, New York. 
The film was taken by Scholastic Coach, 220 East 42nd Street, 
New York City, and will be distributed by them; the rental fee 
will be moderate. The film includes slow motion and normal speed 
shots for fundamentals as well as team play. 

The new rules and guide of volleyball and softball are in the 
same booklet, and should appear about February 1, 1941. In this 
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new guide are modified rules for various age groups, corecreation 
rules, techniques for officials, drills for practice, and volleyball 
tests. 

The Midwinter Sports Conferences are under way in map 
places. Mrs. Louise Kjellstrom has sent out a calendar for these 
conferences, which is as follows: Oregon Sport Conference and 
Basketball Clinic will be held early in February in Portlang with 
Dorothea Lensch as chairman. Washington has planned three sec. 
tional conferences to be held during February: the Western to be 
held in Seattle under the direction of Carol Cornish; the Centra] 
one is being organized by La Vonne Oddey; the Eastern confer. 
ence is to be at Pullman with Carrie Brown presiding. 

Mary K. Miller, Chairman of Southern Section, reports that 
this section will hold individual state conferences. The Missis. 
sippi meetings were held on January 18 at Jackson. Following a 
general meeting, sports clinics on archery, basketball, softball, 
swimming, soccer, recreational games, and tennis were arranged, 
while the afternoon was given to a model sports day. 


State News 


Donaldine Grass, state representative for Northern California, 
has a highly organized working project under way. She has sent 
programs for the year’s work to all people in her district. Her 
committee is concentrating on basketball and meetings have been 
scheduled for every Friday evening from January 10 through 
March 21. For forty-five minutes each Friday there will be a lec- 
ture on some phase of officiating and, following this, the partici- 
pants may officiate in practice games. 

Mrs. Frances Chandler at Principlia College, Elsah, Illinois, 
held a basketball clinic on December 11. Representatives from the 
surrounding district were present, and the program was built to 
aid coaches and players in the coming season. Elinor Hencken 
presented methods of teaching fundamental skills and offense 
plays. Helen Manley showed defense plays and proper officiating, 

Iowa is working on G.A.A. organization, urging each district 
to hold a leadership conference and discuss items of interest such 
as athletic standards, officiating, and playdays. 

In Kansas the state committee representatives are going to 
the six district meetings of the Kansas State Teachers Association 
and talking about the purposes of N.S.W.A. Each speaker will 
have fliers to distribute among the delegates. Evelyn Hinton has 
organized the state and has seven other committee members co- 
operating with her. 

Utah had a basketball school in January at the University and 
is planning a volleyball school later in the season. 

The state of Washington holds nine sectional educational con- 
ference meetings every fall at which Carol Cornish, State N.S.W.A. 
chairman, is urging use of the Sports Library, Service Bulletin, 
and proposed publications. For February, a state convention is 
being planned and each physical education director in the state 
will be invited. Special sections will be held for the women and 
the problem of girls’ athletics will be discussed. 

Kansas invited the United States Hockey Team to visit the 
University of Kansas and to have four of the team give coach- 
ing lessons to five hundred high school girls. From there, the 
U.S. team went to Wichita and played and coached there. On 
November 2, a Hockey Sports Day was held at the University of 
Kansas and a round-robin tournament was scheduled for seven 
teams. Those games, demonstrations, and lessons have aroused 
so much interest in hockey that the sports day will become a 
yearly event. 





NOTICE REGARDING N.S.W.A. ELECTION 


A ballot informing Section members about the officers to 
be voted on at the coming conventions will be published in 
the March issue of the Journar. This will be in the form 
of a “sample” ballot, intended to give voters time and op- 
portunity for consideration of their voting preferences. The 
actual voting will be done on similar ballots at the time of 
the convention meetings of members of the Section. 
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Lynn B. Sherrill, President Fannie Shaw, Vice-President 


Ethel J.Saxman, President-Elect E. Benton Salt, Vice-President 
Anne S. Duggan, Past President J. R. Sharman, Vice-President 

M. E. Potter, Secretary-Treas. Dudley Ashton, Member-at-large 
Eugene E. Garbee, News Editor H. G. Metcalf, Member-at-large 


Annual Convention—Louisville, Ky., March 26-29 


ALABAMA... - .- + . « « « By Aldace Fitzwater 

The fifth annual conference on School Health, Physical Edu- 
cation, and Recreation met December 2-3 in Montgomery. This 
year the conferees continued their work on policies requested by 
the State Steering Committee of the Public School Curriculum 
Revision Program. These conferences are sponsored by the State 
Department of Education. 

The committees on policies are headed by Mrs. Fleta M. Dow- 
ling, Margaret McCall, Edythe Saylor, Dr. Vernon Lapp, and Dr. 
Ethel J. Saxman. 

Dr. H. C. McCloy, Research Professor of Anthropometry and 
Physical Education, University of Iowa, spent two weeks in Ala- 
bama this fall administering tests to college freshmen and lectur- 
ing to interested groups, and again in January for further work 
along this line. 


ee er ae By Ruth Moffatt 

A meeting of health, physical education, and recreation teachers 
was held at Stetson University on December 14. Presiding were 
Joe Hall, State Consultant in Physical Education, and Mrs. Ham- 
ilton Hunt, president of the state association. 

It was decided to print the Elementary School Physical Edu- 
cation Bulletin, which has been used during the past year in 
mimeographed form. A meeting for revising the bulletin was 
tentatively set for early April. 


ee ee eee By Catherine Allen 


The Health Education Committee is making much progress in 
the preparation of a program of health, physical education, recre- 
ation, and safety for the elementary and secondary schools and 
colleges of Georgia. Teacher training is being developed along 
similar ideas, so that if plans go forward as started there should 
be several hundred teachers well prepared to put the program 
into successful operation next year. 


KENTUCKY By Arnold Winkenhofer 


The chairmen of the Health, Physical Education, and Recre- 
ation Sections for the Kentucky Education Association, are: first 
district, John Miller, Murray State Teachers College; second dis- 
trict, Ruth Howell, Madisonville High School; fourth district, O. 
H. Gunkler, Berea College; Upper Cumberland district, Barney 
Wilson; northern district, Clarence Sutter, Newport Junior High 
School; Middle Cumberland district, Carl E. Yeager, Somerset 
High School. 

The.northern district met in Newport. Dr. Elmer D. Mitchell, 
University of Michigan, discussed “Trends in Intramural Sports,” 
and showed moving pictures. Richard Bourne, Bellevue High 
School, is the retiring chairman. 

O. H. Gunkler, Berea College, was a speaker at the Missis- 
sippi Valley Student Health Association meeting in Louisville. 

The students majoring and minoring in physical education at 
Eastern Kentucky State Teachers College have a club which is 
quite active this year. 


LOUISIANA By Paul Marx and Simon A. McNeely 


Paul Marx, Louisiana State Normal College, Natchitoches, is 
the recently elected news editor for Louisiana. 

One of the latest contributions from Louisiana to the litera- 
ture of the profession is the recent publication by Helen A. Pen- 
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dergast, An Appreciation of Physical Education, intended mainly 
to meet the needs of the women students of Louisiana State Uni- 
versity who are taking the orientation courses in physical edu- 
cation. 

This is the season when the beauteous and fragrant camelias 
blossom gloriously in southwestern Louisiana. To commemorate 
the phenomenon, Southwestern Louisiana Institute sponsors an- 
nually the “Camelia Festival,’ important components of which 
are the “Camelia Pageant” and the “Colonial Ball.” 

Superintendent A. T. Browne of Acadia Parish Schools and 
Simon A. McNeely, State Supervisor of Health, Physical Educa- 
tion and Safety Education, were members of a discussion panel 
at the recent meeting of the Louisiana Association of Public 
Health Workers. 


MISSISSIPPI 


The Mississippi Association for Health, Physical Education, 
and Recreation announces officers and committee chairmen for 
1941. President, Marguerite Dacey, Biloxi; Pres.-Elect, Roy Shef- 
field, Leland; Vice-Pres., Grace Lilly, Jackson; Sec.-Treas., John 
Read, Ellisville; Chairman Women’s Sec., Elton Dalier, Perkin- 
ston. Committee chairmen: Legislative, J. O. Wasson, Laurel; 
Membership, John King, Jackson; Finance, Mary V. Alexander, 
Belhaven College; Ethics, Happy Hathorn, Grenada; Stabiliza- 
tion, A. D. Dickson, Cleveland; Publicity, Russell Lyons, Hatties- 
burg. Further appointments will be announced later. 

Regional chairmen will be appointed by John Read. 


By Russell H. Lyons 


NORTH CAROLINA Tek By Tom Hines 

Dr. Oliver K. Cornwell, University of North Carolina, is Presi- 
dent of the College Physical Education Association for 1941. 

The School Health Coordinating Service is beginning to work 
in Tyrrell and Washington Counties. The response to the pro- 
gram in Hyde County was very gratifying. 

Olive Brown, Adviser for the Physical Education, School 
Health Coordinating Service, directed a basketball clinic for 
coaches, players, and principals in Wayne County. All the county 
schools and the Goldsboro City School had representatives pres- 
ent. Ellen Griffin and Henrietta Thompson. Woman’s College of 
the University of North Carolina, assisted Miss Brown with the 
institute. 


OKLAHOMA... . ae we a i en ele 


The Oklahoma Physical Education Association under the lead- 
ership of President Bertie Hammond has planned a program for 
the annual meeting which aims to consolidate the efforts of boys’ 
and girls’ physical education with the rather large men’s coaching 
personnel in the state. 

Extracurricular and voluntary physical education programs 
are increasing throughout the state. Miriam Gray, Grover Cleve- 
land Junior High School, Tulsa, has just completed a corecrea- 
tional noon-hour deck tennis tournament with 35 teams and a 
total of 250 participants. Edwin H. Potts and H. L. White have 
discontinued interscholastic athletics for the Junior High School of 
Bristow and are now offering an extensive intramural program. 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


Soccer clinics for the high schools of South Carolina have 
been held at Coker and Winthrop Colleges in an effort to pro- 
mote the use of soccer in the physical education program. 

The Lower State Physical Education Association meeting was 
held in Orangeburg, December 7. The Upper State meeting was 
held at Greenville, December 14. The main purposes of both 
meetings were to acquaint the members with the Schwert Bill; to 
create interest in the location and possibilities of our State Parks 
for recreational use; and to check and improve the physical edu- 
cation programs by comparing them with programs in repre- 
sentative schools. 


By Marian Fugitt 


TENNESSEE By Harlan Metcalf 


Peabody College with the cooperation and sponsorship of the 
National Park Service and the Tennessee State Conservation and 
Recreation Departments, is conducting its first camp for the 
training of camping and recreational leaders. Dr. Harlan G. Met- 
calf will be in charge of the camp, which will be held May 15 
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to June 5 at the Montgomery Bell Camping Demonstration area 
on Montgomery Bell Lake at Burns, thirteen miles west of Nash- 
ville. 

At Tennessee's Second State Conference on Recreation, held at 
the Hermitage Hotel, November 8, 1940, the Tennessee Recreation 
Association was organized. Dr. Archie Palmer, President, Chatta- 
nooga University, is the first President. 


TEMAS . ; > © « « By Eva Hart 


Through the efforts of C. J. “Shorty” Alderson, National 
Membership Drive Chairman of Texas, and other professional 
people throughout the state, Texas moved from sixteenth place 
in national membership to third place. 

Texas has recently been honored by a visit from Dr. Jesse 
F. Williams, Professor Emeritus of Columbia University, who 
visited the Texas State College for Women at Denton; the Uni- 
versity at Austin; the Rice Institute and the University of Hous- 
ton in Houston; and the public school system in Houston. 

Are you interested in folklore? If so, contact Dr. W. W. 
Owens, new member of the Extension Division of the University 
of Texas. Dr. Owens will be available for parties, pageants, and 
demonstrations. Get in touch with him if you want help. 
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President—A. C. Pelton, Public Schools, Seattle. 

Vice-Pres. (Health)—Greba Logan, Portland, Oregon. 

Vice-Pres. (P.E.)—Eva Seen, Oregon State College. 

Vice-Pres. (Recreation)—Norman Kunde, Univ. of Washington. 
Sec.-Treas——Ruth Wilson, University of Washington. 

News Editor—Eldon I. Jenne, Public Schools, Portland. 


Annual Convention—Portland, Ore., March 27-29 


_.... ero . . . By Lester R. Roberts, President 


The Idaho Health and Physical Education Association, a sec- 
tion of the Idaho Education Association, met in Boise in No- 
vember. Twenty-eight health and physical educators attended the 
section meeting. This is the largest turnout in our brief history. 
Speakers were heard on the following topics: 

1. Bess Exton, Assistant Secretary of the A.A.H.P.E.R., spoke 
on various aspects of the health program. 

2. J. Y. Nicolds, of American Falls, Idaho, spoke on the “Re- 
sults of a Recent Physical Education Survey in the Forty-eight 
States; The Survey in Idaho and the Ten Resulting Suggestions 
for Improvement.” 

3. Dr. E. L. Berry, Director of the State Public Health Di- 
vision, spoke on the “Cooperation of the Schools and the State 
Health Division.” 

4. Charles Gill, of Payette, Idaho, spoke on House Bill 10606. 
The Association promptly voted support for the bill. 

Mr. Roberts reported for the executive committee on the 
progress of the state association during the last year. Charles Gill 
had been appointed vice-president to fill the vacancy created when 
Harvey Walker reported to the army. Many congressmen had 
been contacted relative to the national physical preparedness bill. 
The sum of $10 was secured from the Northwest District for the 
development of our state program. The money is being used to 
establish newsletter service in the state. There had been no mem- 
bership drive as it was wished to set up a more effective organ- 
ization. Such a drive would follow immediately after the state 
meeting. 

The following recommendations were made by those at the 
meeting: 

1. The state organization should drop plans in regard to leg- 
islative measures for compulsory physical education and give its 
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entire support to the national preparedness bill. It was felt that 
it was time enough for such action after this bill had been 
or rejected. If it is passed, some plan will definitely have to be 
set up in the state for a state-wide physical education program 

2. The state should be divided into three districts to provide 
a better working organization—the districts to center at Mos 
Boise, and Pocatello. Each district would have a chairman who 
with the three state officers, would compose the executive com. 
mittee. Each district would be responsible for its own meeting 
Such meetings would have state-national problems to be discussed 
—time and place of the meeting to be set by the district. 

3. A state newsletter was adopted as a project, with the Pres. 
ident of the State Association to be the editor. 


COW, 


WASHINGTON By G. S. Reeves, President 


A Pacific Northwest Hockey Conference was held in Portlang 
during November. This was a three-day conference with the 
University of Oregon, Oregon State College, Central Washington 
College of Education, University of Washington, and the Port. 
land City Hockey Club participating. Three officials were given 
ratings: Janet Woodruff, University of Oregon, a Local B Umpire 
rating; Dorothy MacLean, University of Washington, a Local B; 
Florence Hupprich, Oregon State College, a Local C. 

The Pacific Northwest is petitioning to become a separate 
section of the U.S.F.H.A., and intends to hold a conference jn 
Portland annually. Janet Woodruff and Dorothy MacLean have 
been named association chairmen for the new section. 

In order to give all the support possible to the Schwert Bill 
pending before the Congress in Washington, the Executive Boards 
of the Northwest District Association and of the Washington 
state group, at a meeting at the University of Washington, divided 
the state into three geographical divisions and subdivided these 
sections into ten districts each, according to population. A mem- 
ber of one of the boards was made responsible for each division, 
he in turn selecting key people in the various counties to help in 
organizing their districts for support of the Bill. It is believed 
that in this way any information can be distributed quickly and 
effectively to all concerned. 

The officers of the state association are: President, G. Spencer 
Reeves, University of Washington; Sec.-Treas., Aliene E. Pierce, 
High School, Olympia. 


OREGON .... ....... By Charles B. Walker, President 

The Oregon Association for Health, Physical Education, and 
Recreation met with the Oregon State Teachers Association in 
Portland, December 26-28, 1940. The following people spoke at 
the various sections: 

Frank Bennett, Superintendent of Schools, Salem, Oregon, 
spoke on “A Superintendent Looks at Physical Education.” 

General Charles H. Martin spoke on “The Place of Physical 
Education in the National Preparedness Program.” 

C. P. Keyser, Superintendent of Parks, Portland, Oregon, spoke 
on “A Park Superintendent Discusses Physical Education and 
Recreation.” 

E. H. Hedricks, Superintendent of Schools, Medford, Oregon, 
spoke on “Correlating Sports Activities in the Community Recrea- 
tion Program.” 

At the joint session of the Men’s and the Women’s Physical 
Education Section, a very interesting discussion was held regard- 
ing “Standards for Women’s Sports from a Man’s Viewpoint.” 

The Oregon Association is sponsoring a bill which will be intro- 
duced in the 1941 Oregon Legislature regarding a State Director 
of Health, Physical Education, and Recreation. 

Dr. Eva Seen, of Oregon State College, was elected President 
of the Association for the ensuing year. 

President Pelton of the Northwest District Association called 
a meeting in Portland of the Executive Board and Members of 
the Program Committee during the Oregon State Teachers Asso- 
ciation meeting. The Northwest District Convention will be held 
in Portland, Oregon, March 27, 28, and 29, 1941. The theme of 
the conference is to be “Education for Physical Fitness and Na- 
tional Stability.” Dr. N. P. Neilson, Executive Secretary for the 
National Association, will be our chief speaker. 
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HE Sixth Annual Health Education Conference will be held 
Tt Panzer College of Physical Education and Hygiene, East 
Orange, N.J., on Saturday, March 8. 





-_ CORRECTION 

Our apologies are extended to Mr. Ernest Ferguson, Jr., 
for failing to give him proper credit in connection with 
the article by L. Joseph Cahn in the January Journat. 
Mr. Ferguson, a colleague of Mr. Cahn, is co-author of 
the guide-questionnaires used by the Townsend Harris 
Preparatory School, College of the City of New York, as 
described in the article. One of the guide-questionnaires is 
included with the article, beginning on page 9. 











VERY interesting “Guide and Directory to the Health Agen- 

A cies and Services of the City College” has been sent to us 

by Harold E. Djorup of the Department of Hygiene, College of 

the City of New York, who prepared the 3-page folder. This lit- 

erature is issued to all freshmen and gives them in concise form 

an idea of the health services that they may take advantage of 

and the health attitudes and habits that are desired of them. It is 

«a real practical help for the bewildered frosh. Mr. Djorup will 

be glad to send a copy to any interested persons. 
& * * 


E have received an advance copy of a new number of “The 

Bloodless Phlebotomist,” which is distributed free to physi- 
cians and persons in allied professions by the Denver Chemical 
Mig. Co., New York City. This publication is usually issued to 
1,500,000 persons all over the world, but owing to the war the 
present number will be limited to English, Spanish, and Portu- 
guese speaking countries outside the war zone. Many interesting 
articles and news items, as well as information about Anti- 
phlogistine and Galatest, products of the Company, are included 
in the volume. Copies may be obtained by writing the Company. 





The Next Trend In Skiing 


(Continued from page 92) 
race nor does it diminish any of the thrills. 

But it does add pace. It does make knowledge of pace 
a downhill racing requirement. Incidentally then, con- 
trol enters the downhill picture. Ski ability finally enters 
into the story. The good skier has a chance to win, not 
necessarily just the crazy skier. 

Having set the optimum time, a skier has got to equal 
that time to win. If he makes the run in faster time 
than the paced time set for the day, it is taken off his 
time or rather added to it. If he takes more than the 
optimum time, this counts just as in any downhill race. 

Thus our emphasis is changed. The topflight skiers 
would now have to demonstrate their ability to ride 
a major trail at a Class A clip in good technique and 
under control. And don’t forget for a minute that the 
focus of ski injuries has shifted this winter from the 
dub skier, where we have been trying to place it, to the 
best skiing group we have got. 

A number of experiments along the lines of this sug- 


(Continued on page 117) 
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President—Helen Manley, University City, Missouri. 
President-Elect—J. H. Morrison, Wayne, Nebraska. 
Vice-President—Jane Harris, Sioux City, Iowa. 
Sec.-Treas.—Merle Henre, Kansas City, Kansas. 


Annual Convention—Fargo, N.D., April 2-5 


COLORADO ees By Percy O. Clapp 

The officers of the eastern district of the Colorado Association 
for Health and Physical Education are: Percy O. Clapp, Colorado 
State College of Education, Chairman; Mary Hill, nurse in 
Denver Public Schools, First Vice-Chairman; Alice Moore, Den- 
ver Public Schools, Second Vice-President; Murl C. Houseman, 
Colorado Springs, Secretary-Treasurer. 

Gene Taylor was the local chairman in charge of a very suc- 
cessful winter meeting of the association at Fort Collins, January 
12. A men’s section at the secondary level, a women’s section 
at the same level, and a section at the rural elementary school 
level were held in the morning with a luncheon and general 
meeting following. Dave Boardman, Gove Junior High School, 
Denver; Miss Schlytern, Boulder Public Schools; and Clyde Cree, 
Assistant Superintendent of Schools, Weld County, conducted 
very successful meetings in their respective sections. Willard 
Greim conducted the discussion at the general session on national 
and state legislation. A resolution was passed that the state pres- 
ident appoint a committee to promote state assistance on the 
present national Bill, H.R. 1074, and to study the state legisla- 
tion, reporting a suggested plan of action to the association. It 
was agreed that all present would write the Colorado represen- 
tatives and senators on Bill H.R. 1074. 


IOWA 


The Physical Education Major Alumnae Association plans a 
clinic on Body Mechanics and Recreational Sports to be held at 
the Women’s Gymnasium of the University of Iowa. Members 
of the staff will present methods of teaching, techniques, and the 
use of home-made equipment. The first of these clinics was held 
in December, 1940, and met with an enthusiastic response. All 
interested persons are invited to attend. There is no fee. The 
tentative date set is March 1. For information, anyone interested 
may write to Esther French, Department of Physical Education 
for Women, University of Iowa, Iowa City, Iowa. 


MINNESOTA By Carl L. Nordly 


The State Legislative Council met on January 25. Reports of 
the various committees and division meetings were presented. 
Membership drives in the Northeastern, St. Paul, and Minneapolis 
divisions have resulted in a rapid growth of state members. 

Frank McCormick is Chairman of the American Legion Com- 
mittee on “The National Program of Preparedness and Defense 
Through Physical Education, Health Education, and Recreation 
in Schools and Communities.” 

Calvin Kerr has accepted a position at St. Louis Park left 
vacant by the resignation of Rudolph Lanto who is now in serv- 
ice in the Panama Canal Zone. 

Glenn Barnum has resigned from his position in the Detroit 
Lakes Public Schools and accepted a similar position in the 
Bemidji Public Schools. 


I ge a se we Oe fe ORO (PS Rost 
Dr. Carl Voltmer, Warrensburg Teachers College, Tom Scott, 
Warrensburg Teachers College, and Dr. Vernon Lapp of Alabama 
Poly have published The Intramural Handbook. This book should 
be useful to people working with intramural programs, in prob- 
lems of promotion, management, drawings, and activities. 
Alfred O. Anderson, Director of Physical Education and Rec- 






reation in the St. Louis Public Schools, is conducting a city-wig 
physical examination of seventh-term boys using Frederick roe: 
Rogers Physical Capacity Tests. About fifteen hundred boys id 
ten high schools are being tested to determine the effectivenes 
of a conditioning program put into effect this year to help support 
national preparedness. These boys were tested in November and 
will be tested again in May. 


NORTH DAKOTA oe Sadie, By Rose Caffaney 

The North Dakota State Council met in Fargo on November 
15 to discuss plans for the Central District Convention to be held 
in Fargo the first week of April. Seven members were present 
The Fargo Association recently elected the following officers for 
the coming year; Gilma Rugland, President; Vivian Nelson, Vice- 
President; and Josephine Schavone, Secretary-Treasurer, 

Donald Gates of the Horace Mann School will leave soon to 
take up army duties in Riverside, California. 

The annual ice carnival was held in Fargo during the holidays 
Races, broad jump, a dog derby, and a fancy dress contest were 
special features. An interschool hockey tournament was held for 
grade school boys. Medals and cash prizes were awarded. P. §. 
Mickelson was general chairman of the event. Skaters from sey- 
eral cities in North Dakota took part. 


SOUTH DAKOTA By Harley L. Robertson 


The following officers were elected for a two-year term for 
the State of South Dakota, in the Health, Physical Education, 
and Recreation Section: President, Harley L. Robertson, Coach 
and Physical Education Instructor, Northern State Teachers Col- 
lege, Aberdeen; Vice-President, Mrs. Ruth Llewelyn, City School 
Nurse, Huron; Sec.-Treas., Myrtle Spandee, Girls Physical Edu- . 
cation Department, Millbank. 


WYOMING ....... . . . . By Elsie Micha'ke 

A course of study in physical education for all grade levels js 
being prepared at the University of Wyoming, with the coopera- 
tion of the State Superintendent of Public Instruction for distri- 
bution to administrators and teachers. 


CENTRAL DISTRICT CONVENTION 
Convention City—Fargo, N. Dak. 
Convention Hotel—Gardner 
Dates of Convention—April 2-3-4-5 

The Convention Committee of Fargo led by P. E. Mickelson 
has been hard at work in its effort to make this Central District 
meeting one of our best. 

The Gardner Hotel, Convention Headquarters, has been com- 
pletely remodeled. Excellent accommodation will be available for 
your needs at this convention. 

Meeting places for all types of meetings are already planned 
for every possible convention demand. Ample room is available 
for all types of demonstration work. Much forethought has gone 
into the planning of these facilities to make the convention move 
along efficiently. 

Two general meetings—highlighted by the appearance of Dr. 
Clifford Brownell, Dr. N. P. Neilson, and Miss Mabel Lee—will 
be of the discussion type. The popularity these programs en- 
joyed at our Wichita meeting seems assured with this fine lead- 
ership. 

County superintendents in adjacent North Dakota and western 
Minnesota counties have been contacted with the view of provid- 
ing an extensive practical program in physical education for the 
rural schools. This should be one of the outstanding features of 
the program if present plans materialize. 

The North Dakota Coaches Association is actively behind the 
convention and some very worth-while meetings have been 
planned for this group. 

Murl Fodness, President of the State Organization, and Harry 
Wienbergen, in charge of Central District publicity in the state 
of North Dakota, have been active in furthering convention plans 
and are both enthusiastic in endorsing this convention. 

Entertainment of convention visitors is being planned on a 
generous scale and the hospitality of Fargoans can be counted on. 
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gestion are being tried out. Roland Peabody at Cannon 
Mountain, New Hampshire awards the Silver Cannon 
to skiers who make the Cannon Mountain Run in opti- 
mum time, allowing a thirty-second lee-way either way. 
Les Billings at Wilmington, Vermont, increases the cof- 
fers of the National Ski Patrol by making any skier 
buy a button who rides his steep tow-hill straight, with- 
out checking and out of control. The Holyoke Ski Club 
recently held a competition in which each skier called 
his time at the top of the run and was marked off ac- 
cording to the number of seconds by which he missed 
his guess. 

It’s time we shifted our emphasis! Let’s try some pace 
racing. Let’s slalom. Let’s swap suicide skiing for tech- 
nique skiing. me 





Estate Becomes Public Park 


(Continued from page 79) 

Along with the other work of the park, the corps of 
artisans and laborers have done extensive landscaping. 
A total of 9,000 new shrubs and between 500 and 600 
trees have been set out, and many thousands of square 
feet of new sod have been laid. 

Most of the facilities of the park will be ready for use 
in the early part of next summer. However, the park in 
its entirety will not be formally opened until later. » « 





Revised Preparedness Bill 
(Continued from page 69) 
up support. Toward this end, may I suggest the follow- 
ing: 

1. Please refer to Item VII, “Suggested Procedures for 
Building up Support,” in my letter in the November 
issue of the JOURNAL. 

2. In addition, write to President Roosevelt, persons 
close to him, Congressman Schwert, members of the Ed- 
ucation Committee of the House, and contact your local 
Congressman; and enlist the support of your State De- 
partment of the American Legion, the local Legion Posts, 
the Elks, the P.-T.A.; and other civic and lay groups. 

3. Organize immediately a Public Information Com- 
mittee on the Bill, as suggested in item (6) of Part VII 
of the letter published in the November issue of the 
JouRNAL. 

4. As suggested in item (7) of Part VII of the above- 
mentioned letter, please send all factual data—clippings, 
releases, etc.—that come to your attention and show need 
for this program to Dr. N. P. Neilson, Executive-Secre- 
tary of the Association, at the Washington Office. 

5. Relay all public reactions, recommendations for 
improving the Association’s program, and all progress 
relating to the Bill to the President of the Association at 
the State Education Building, Albany, New York. 

May I take this opportunity to thank each of you for 
your constructive criticism; for your prompt response in 
relaying accurate public reactions; and for your loyal 
cooperation and untiring efforts during the recent weeks. 

(Continued on page 119) 
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ORDER oer MeARTHUR TOWELS 


FOR BETTER SERVICE-LASTING ECONOMY 


The young man is right! Super-Gym Towels give athletes the brisk rub 
they enjoy—the rub that’s invigorating after a shower. What's more, 
Super-Gym Towels are heavy rib construction that stand a lot of hard 
usage—many launderings. Send for the complete McArthur Plan for 


school towel systems. Write 
GEO. McARTHUR & SONS 


BARABOO, WISCONSIN 
Western Representative: E. P. Finigan Co., 314 12th St., San Francisco 
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President—A. H. Pritzlaff, Chicago Public Schools. 
Vice-President—Grace Griffin, West Virginia University. 
Sec.-Treas.-Editor—Ben. W. Miller, Indiana University. 
Member-at-Large—Robert Nohr, Jr., University of Wisconsin. 


Annual Convention—Charleston, W. Va., April 2-5, 1941 


ILLINOIS By Nellie B. Cochran 


The Illinois Physical Education Association is conducting a 
membership campaign during January and February. With more 
than a thousand physical education teachers in the state, over 
seven hundred of whom are members of the national organiza- 
tion, a good response is expected. Kenneth Flanagan, Peoria, is 
chairman of the general committee; and Leslie Irwin, Chicago 
University Laboratory Schools, is chairman of the Chicago sub- 
committee. 

Demonstration lessons are being given in Chicago elementary 
schools, showing rhythms, game technics, and square dancing. 
The lesson is given at a selected school in each district, and 
teachers and principals of neighboring schools are invited to 
attend. 

The University of Chicago has introduced an extracurricular 
pre-service physical conditioning program for prospective soldiers. 
Classes are held evenings and are open to students, faculty and 
staff members, and residents of the university neighborhood. The 
program includes instruction in self-defense, boxing, wrestling, 
team games, and swimming and is planned for men who anticipate 
a selective service call within 18 months. 

Laurentine Collins, Detroit, will address the February meeting 
of the Henry Suder Club of Chicago. 


MICHIGAN eae By Roy J. 

The dates for the State Basketball Tournaments are set by 
the State Athletic Association for both the lower and the upper 
peninsula as follows: March 6, 7, 8, District Basketball Tourna- 
ment, Lower Peninsula; March 13, 14, 15, District Basketball 
Tournament, Upper Peninsula; March 13, 14, 15, Regional Bas- 
ketball Tournament, Lower Peninsula; March 20, 21, 22, Final 
Basketball Tournament, Lower and Upper Peninsula. 

The State Regional Swimming Meets are set for February 22, 
and the State Final Swimming Meet is set for March 1 at East 
Lansing. 

The fall publication of the State Association devoted a great 
deal of space to the Bill H.R. 10606 in order that all Michigan 
physical education teachers become acquainted with this proposed 
legislation. The same consideration will be given to Bill H.R. 
1074, the bill introduced January 3rd to take the place of the 
former Bill. 

Michigan is in the midst of the winter sports season, although 
many of the finest Carnivals will be conducted during February, 
namely: January 29-February 1, Houghton and Hancock, A Four- 
Day Carnival; January 30, Petoskey, Winter Queen selection; 
February 2, Trout Creek, Carnival; February 7, 8, 9, Petoskey, 
Mid-Winter Carnival; February 8, 9, Grayling, Winter Carnival— 
East Tawas, Silver Valley Carnival; February 9, Iron Mountain, 
Upper Peninsula, Winter Carnival—Kingsford, Upper Peninsula, 
Winter Carnival—Norway, Upper Peninsula, Winter Carnival— 
Crystal Falls, Ski Meet—Iron River, Ski Meet—Caspian, Ski 
Meet—Stambaugh, Ski Meet; February 13-15, Sault Ste Marie, 
Carnival—Negaunee, Carnival—Escanaba, Carnival; February 14- 
16, Munising, Carnival and Ski Tournament; February 20-23, 
Ironwood, Carnival; February 21-22, Marquette, Upper Penin- 
sula, Carnival; February 23, Ishpeming, International Ski Meet. 

From the above list one should be able to find plenty of 
winter thrills, hills, and spills, and plenty of wholesome winter 
activity. 


AcMurray 








OHIO i fg Rica tet Tl By Philip L. Riley 

Lewis Moorehead, former State Supervisor of Health and 
Physical Education, resigned last October. As yet no one es 
been appointed to replace him. The State Association offered its 
services to the Director of Education if he should desire jts aid 
in selecting a new person for the position. The Association’s 
committee is headed by L. W. St. John, Director of Athletics 
Ohio State University. : , 

The State Association has appointed a committee to work 
for the passage of Bill H.R. 1074. Arthur Clayton Poe, Professo; 
of Health and Physical Education, Kent State University, jg 
chairman of the committee. 

The physical education section of the Ohio Education Asso. 
ciation met at Columbus, January 4, under the leadership of 
Delbert Oberteuffer, Professor of Physical Education, Ohio State 
University. A well balanced program was presented. The “Organ. 
ization of a Graded Course of Study in Health Education” was 
described by P. C. Bechtel, West Liberty, Ohio; a panel, under the 
chairmanship of Jean Seidel, Garfield Heights, Ohio, presenteg 
the “Organization and Outcomes of Coeducational Physical Edy. 
cation”; Vaughn Blanchard, Supervisor of Health Education fo; 
the Detroit Public Schools, closed the program portion of the 
session with a timely paper entitled “Hallmarks of Democracy 
in Health and Physical Education.” ; 


WISCONSIN “oe. By Frank O. Stangel 
The following committee chairmen have been appointed for 
the Wisconsin Association for Health and Physical Education: 
Auditing, Clyde Knapp, Madison and Mark Almli, Eau Claire ; 
Curriculum, E. G. Rodgers, La Crosse; Constitution, Florence 
Goodhue, Whitewater; Nominating, Howard Rich, Sheboygan, 
Jess Lyonns, La Crosse, and Ruby Greiling, Wisconsin Rapids: 
Membership, Ruth Palmer, Kenosha, and Clark Vangalder, Ra- 
cine; Research, Rosemary Royce, Eau Claire; Public Relations, 
Fred Hein, Oshkosh; and Resolutions, Elsa Schneider, Shorewood. 
The Milwaukee Municipal Recreation Department will con- 
duct a Dance Symposium under the direction of Nancy McKnight 
and her dance groups from the University of Chicago, Rockford 
College, the University of Wisconsin, and the Chicago Dance 
Council will participate. Margaret H*Doubler and Katherine 
Manning will assist in the presentation of the program. 

The state N.S.W.A. under the chairmanship of Elizabeth 
Ludwig, Milwaukee, has added four new members to its com- 
mittee: Fred Rhea, W.P.A. Recreation Director; Don Griffen, 
Milwaukee County Recreation Director; Mrs. Clarence Muth, 
Representative from the State Congress of Parents and Teachers; 
and Frank O. Stangel, President, Wisconsin Association for Health 
and Physical Education. 

The Racine Medical Association has been cooperating with the 
junior and senior high schools in cffering medical examinations. 
A fee of $1.00 per person is charged. It is hoped that in the future 
this will be taken care of through the school budget. 


WEST VIRGINIA : By Forrest G. Clark 

The new officers of the state association are: President, Mary 
White, Fairmont State Teachers College; Sec.-Treas., Joan Wil- 
son, Philippi High School. 

Local Chairman for the Midwest District convention is R. J. 
Gorman, Assistant Superintendent of Kanawha County Schools. 
An issue of the state road map is to be dedicated to the conven- 
tion*and sent to out-of-state visitors. 

A new physical education building, promising to be up to date 
in every detail, is under construction at Fairmont State Teachers 
College. With its completion an expanded physical education pro- 
gram will be initiated. 


Midwest Research Section Notice 

The proposed purposes and policies of the Midwest Associa- 
tion Research Section have been completed by the committee 
composed of Arthur Steinhaus, Ruth Glassow, Karl Bookwalter, 
West Altenburg, and Leslie W. Irwin, and will be presented at 
the convention in Charleston. Anyone interested in securing 4 
copy in advance of the convention date should write to Leslie W. 
Irwin, The Laboratory Schools, The University of Chicago. 
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As indicated previously, there is a remarkably large in- 
terest in the legislation of our Association. This is due, 
| feel certain, to the hard work of you and your asso- 
ciates. ae 

But to be realistic, we must admit that there is still 
a big job ahead. Our efforts must be redoubled, I repeat. 
You have a specific responsibility in your state and com- 
munity for the dissemination of accurate information 
concerning H.R. 1074. As a better understanding and 
appreciation of the needs are brought about, active sup- 
port will doubtless increase. 

As you proceed, be sure that you, yourself, are familiar 
with the detailed provisions of H.R. 1074—possibly a 
good way to become familiar is to make a careful com- 
parison between the original and the revised Bills. Your 
Committee is confident that the revised Bill has been 
greatly clarified and strengthened and that items which 
failed to receive support or to which widespread objec- 
tions were raised, have been eliminated. Quite naturally 
the revised Bill reflects many compromises—such is the 
case with all legislation. The Bill, however, remains 
good, constructive legislation; and your colleagues have 
done their best to make it reflect the wishes of the 
majority. 

It is my sincere hope that the contents of this letter 
will be helpful to you in your efforts to obtain prompt 
action. 8 





Safety in Gymnastics 


(Continued from page 100) 


Hand Guards 


Hand guards are a great help during practice periods 
because they reduce the number of blisters, thus allow- 
ing the gymnast to get in more practice than would oth- 
erwise be possible. Even when hand guards are used 
blisters may result. The use of the hand guards after 
blisters have been formed is not advisable unless it is 
necessary during a meet or demonstration where an 
individual’s performance is needed. 

There are almost as many types of hand guards as 
there are gymnastic teams. All of them seem to serve 
the purpose to a certain degree, but not all are equally 
good. For example, thick, smooth-surfaced leather or 
cotton gauze twisted several times cannot be as good as 
soft pigskin or lamp wick, which more nearly approach 
the texture of the natural skin.* Boys with small hands 
usually favor thin, soft guards, while those with large 
hands can use a stronger and heavier guard and still 
retain their full grip. 

The recent use of tanned seal skin in the construction 
of hand guards has proved to be more satisfactory than 
some other materials. It is probably the closest substi- 
tute to the human skin. Its reaction to magnesium car- 
bonate and its friction with the steel bar closely approx- 
imate the human skin. Seal skin can be bought at harness 
or leather shops at a reasonable price in pieces large 

(Continued on page 121) 
20. R. Barkdoll, “Teaching Gymnastics with Home-made Aids.” 
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President—Bernice Moss, State Department, Utah. 
Vice-Pres——James Coleman, University of Nevada, Reno. 
Sect.-Treas.—Violet Richardson Ward, Berkeley Public Schools, Cal. 
News Editor—Margaret King, Roosevelt School, Salinas, Cal. 


Southwest District Convention, Reno, April 18-19 


ARIZONA . ne a eee ee By Janet Wood 

Catherine Wilkinson of the North Phoenix Union High School 
has been appointed by the Section of Health, Physical Education, 
and Recreation for Arizona to publicize physical education in 
the state through the magazine which is the official organ of the 
State Teachers Association. 

A meeting is being called, in the near future, of all the 
directors of physical education in high schools now having 
archery. The purpose of the meeting will be to promote tourna- 
ments for those high schools and to encourage the teaching 
of archery in general. 

The W.A.A. of the Arizona State College at Tempe has been 
asked by the Associated Student Body to conduct games such as 
badminton, shuffleboard, and quoits in connection with the one 
hour Wednesday night dance. The girls of the Association will 
organize the play and will teach the games to anyone not having 
played the games before. : 


CALIFORNIA By Margaret King 


During December and January a series of meetings were held 
in Los Angeles to effect the organization of the Youth Hostel 
movement in this area, under the leadership of John G. Hanna, 
Field Representative for American Youth Hostels, Inc., and of 
Russell Jorgensen, organizer. 

January 12, Wm. Ralph LaPorte of the University of South- 
ern California talked to the Women Department Heads of the 
Los Angeles City High Schools at their monthly meeting. The 
subject of discussion was “Recent Developments in Curriculum 
Planning.” 

The Pacific Coast District Meeting of Phi Epsilon Kappa was 
held December 20 and 21 in Los Angeles under the leadership 
of Al Arps, District Counselor. Papers were presented by Mr. 
Haworth, Pasadena City Schools, and by Art Williams, Manual 
Arts High School. 

The Administrators’ Club of U.S.C. held its first meeting of 
the year January 7 with the discussion centering around recrea- 
tional problems. 

The State Committee for Northern California, N.S.W.A., will 
convene February 15 at the San Francisco Junior College in con- 
junction with the San Francisco Bay Counties Unit of the Cali- 
fornia Association of Health, Physical Education, and Recreation. 

First of a series of Folk Dance demonstrations sponsored by 
the Art and Music Department of the Los Angeles Public Library 
was held December 4. The demonstration was one of American 
Square Dances. The second of this series was “Folk Dances of 
Sweden” presented February 5 by the Swedish Folk Dance Club, 
Einar Nordlund, Director. 

The Annual Conference of the California Association is to 
be held in Fresno, April 3-6. Rodgers Moore, General Chairman, 
announces the theme of the conference, “Fitting American Youth 
for Democracy.” Of particular import at the conference will be 
the Interest Level Group Meetings which will include separate 
sessions for instructors of elementary schools, junior high boys, 
junior high girls, senior high boys, senior high girls, junior col- 
lege men, junior college women, teacher education, supervisors 
and directors. 

Tulare-Kings Unit of the California Association convened at 
Visalia Junior College December 14 in the first of a series of 








three meetings. Dr. W. A. Winn of the Tulare-King Coun 
Sanatorium spoke to the group at their second meeting Jany 
ary 22. : 

Physical Education directors of Fresno County met jn coe 
junction with the Secondary Principals’ Association of Fresnp 
County in December. The discussion on physical education prob. 
lems was led by Paul Easterbrook, Dean of Boys, Fresno Tech. 
nical High School. 

Hollister High School was recently hostess to Watsonville 
High School girls at a volleyball playday. Approximately 149 
girls participated in the event. 

G.A.A. of Puente High School is sponsoring, for the first time 
a clubroom for all girls of the school. * 

December report of the membership committee of the (aj. 
fornia Association showed a total of 1,127 members. 

The Oakland Unit of the California Association held its fing 
general meeting of the year at Mills College December 10 with Dy. 
Herbert Stolz, Assistant Superintendent in the Oakland Publ, 
Schools, speaking on “The National Defense Program—Its Impli- 
cations for Health, Physical Education and Recreation.” 

The Oakland Recreation Department recently opened a hand. 
some new club house at the Chabot Municipal Golf Course. 

The Oakland Unit is planning a series of demonstrations jp. 
cluding participation by those interested as follows: January, ice 
skating; February, bowling; March, sailing and canoeing. 





NEW MEXICO By Nina B. Lamkin 


The University is enthusiastically supporting the new win- 
ter sports area which has been built by the Forest Service jp 
the Sandia mountains. A Ski Club has been organized and a ski- 
ing team has been formed to represent the University at all 
meets. 

The W.A.A. at State Teachers College, Silver City, wound up 
its fall intramural season with a banquet. Women’s tennis singles 
tournament was won by Shirley Jones of Gallup who also was 
winner of last year’s tournament. Officers of W.A.A. for this year 
are: Helen Grundy, President; Shirley Jones, Vice-President; 
Adelma Payne, Secretary-Treasurer; June Kindig, Publicity. 

Interest clubs are the thing in Albuquerque High School this 
year with many clubs springing up sponsored by the Girls’ Ath- 
letic Association. Among the activities are bowling, archery, skat- 
ing, riding, hiking, skiing, bicycling and tumbling. 

Bess Exton, Health Education Consultant from the Washing- 
ton office, spent a week recently in New Mexico. We are very 
appreciative of this visit. Mss Exton saw many phases of our 
health education program as well as making a fine contribution on 
the interpretation work of the nation-wide work of the AA- 
H.P.E.R. 


UTAH 


Granite High School in Salt Lake County has inaugurated a 
coeducational physical education program this year. Four classes 
are brought together each hour one day a week. Approximately 
eleven hundred students participate each week in this program 
which is directed by Kathryn Bulloch, Izetta North, Cecil Baker, 
and Rex Sutherland. : 

The January Institute of Teachers of Physical Education in 
Salt Lake City featured a panel discussion and demonstration 
based on the “Newer Practices in the Teaching of Dance” by 
Martha B. Deane, as published in the 1940 Yearbook of the 
Department of Supervisors and Directors of Instruction. 

The 1941 Rules, Regulations, and Administrative Policies of 
Salt Lake City Schools, as adopted by the Board of Education, 
contain the following in regard to athletic contests for boys: 

“Athletic contests with schools outside of the city are to be 
governed by the following rules: 

1. The schools of Salt Lake City shall not participate in state 
championship contests. 

2. The total number of games, the length of season must be 
approved by the assistant superintendent. 

3. Participation in post-season games is prohibited. 

4. Athletic excursions of students are permitted only with 
the approval of the assistant superintendent. 


By Bernice N. Thomas 
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enough to supply an ample number of guards. |, phese 
uards should be cut into strips 2” wide and 7” long. 
Sik two holes at the one end to fit the fingers and 
overlap the opposite end and sew, leaving a loop to ac- 
commodate a wrist strap (see Figure 5). Make various 
sizes and let the individual gymnasts decide which ones 
e best. 
~ Hand Belts 

A coach would be at a definite disadvantage without 
this most important and most frequently used safety 
measure. It is indispensible, for without it progress must 
come very slow. Hand belts with rope supports can be 
used on almost every piece of apparatus but they prob- 
ably make their greatest contribution in tumbling, where 
mat length routines can be accomplished while the as- 
sistants run with the performer. Coaches should insist 
on the frequent use of the hand belt and be sure that 
it is used so that it does not hinder the carrying out of 
an exercise. 

In using the hand belt, assistants must be alert and 
ready for emergencies. The common error is to grip the 
rope too far from the belt, thus allowing too much slack. 
One hand should grip the rope near the belt or at least 
be ready to slide up when the time comes for the con- 
centrated effort on the part of those holding the belt 
(see Figure 6). Usefulness of the hand belt is limited 
in that it cannot be used when difficult, flying dismounts 
are attempted. 

Ceiling Belt 

Ceiling belts when placed near the horizontal bar will 
aid the performers on some of the dismounts. They are 
also helpful in parallel bar practice, springboard, and 
tumbling. They are excellent safety aids for individual 
tumbling and circus stunts such as are practiced from 
the springboard and teeterboard. Ceiling belts have an 
advantage in that they require the use of only one assist- 
ant. Recent contributions made by the ceiling belts in 
parallel bar work have been most gratifying. 

On apparatus the ceiling belt serves satisfactorily 
where the hand: belt or net is not adaptable. Front 
and back somersaults on the parallel bars as well as 
peachbaskets and dismounts are easily learned by use 
of this belt. 

Ceiling belts are probably more easily manipulated 
than any other safety device (see Figure 7). As a mat- 
ter of fact, the common error is to support too soon, and 
with too much pull. The proper position of the ropes is 
important, and this can be determined by having the 
performer execute a movement in slow motion from the 
starting position. For example, when attempting a back 
somersault on the parallel bars one should have the ropes 
extending from the belt, under the arm pit in front and 
up over the shoulders to the ceiling. This may seem a 
bit awkward, but as the performer executes the somer- 

(Continued on page 124) 
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ALL-WELDED Locker Room Baskets 


For Gym Suits — 9x13x8 — 12x13x8 
For Football Suits — 18 x 28x 10 
Investigate the KASPAR ALL-WELDED BASKET and 
convince yourself it is the most durable made. In re- 
questing a quotation, state how many baskets are wanted. 
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President—W. L. Hughes, Columbia University, New York City. 
Pres.-Elect—W. F. Meredith, University of Pennsylvania. 
Vice-Pres. (Health)—Ruth Evans, Springfield, Mass. 

Vice-Pres. (Physical Education)—E. C. Davis, U. of Pittsburgh. 
Vice-Pres. (Recreation)—Mazie V. Scanlan, Atlantic City, N.J. 
Sec.-Treas. and News Editor—Grace E. Jones, Summit, N.J. 


Convention—with National, Atlantic City, April 30-May 3 


DELAWARE .... . . . By Grace Stiles 


President Hawk has appointed the following chairmen and 
committees to serve for this year. 

Program Committee: C. Walter Kadel, Wilmington, Chairman; 
Edna P. Hoffman, Irvin C. Kepner, and Executive Officers. 

Constitution Committee: Fred W. Salisbury, Chairman; Whit- 
ney T. Michael, Marjorie B. Eastabrooks, Wilbur Opdyke. 

Membership Committee: Bessie E. Lynam, Chairman; Bea- 
trice P. Hartshorn, Kenneth Steers. 

Publicity Committee: Grace F. Stiles, Chairman; Helen E. 
Pierce. 

Legislative Council Members: Eastern District, C. Walter 
Kadel; National Association, George W. Ayars. 


PENNSYLVANIA By Elizabeth McHose 


At the annual convention of the Pennsylvania State Associa- 
tion for Health, Physical Education, and Recreation, the Women’s 
Athletic Section voted to form a Pennsylvania League for Sec- 
ondary School Girls’ Athletic Associations. The following officers 
were elected: President, Anne Slifer, Muhlenberg Township High 
School, Laureldale; Vice-President, Amy Blandy, Lewisburg High 
School; Secretary-Treasurer, Dorothy Deach, State Teachers Col- 
lege, Lock Haven. Other members of the committee include Dor- 
othea Husted, High School, Wallingford; Elizabeth Carver, High 
School, Aliquippa; and Iva Lord, High School, Sayre. 

At the annual meeting of the Southern District, P.S.A-H.P.E.R.. 
the following officers were elected: President, W. W. Spangler, 
High School, Lebanon; President-Elect, Charles R. Nitchkey, High 
School, Red Lion; Vice-President, Mary M. Wilsbach, William 
Penn High School, Harrisburg; Secretary, John S. Steckbeck, 
Henry Houck Junior High School, Lebanon; Treasurer, Charlotte 
E. Meese, High School, Hershey. The program for the meeting 
included greetings from Dr. Wynn Fredericks, Chief, Division of 
Health and Physical Education, State Department of Public In- 
struction, a wrestling clinic conducted by Mr. Hallabaugh, Man- 
heim, and sport films. 

Representatives of a number of colleges in the vicinity of 
Philadelphia are interested in developing a film library. Any per- 
son interested in the project is invited to write to Marian Warner, 
Chairman, University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. 

Dr. Jay B. Nash, Director of the Department of Health and 
Physical Education, New York University, was the main speaker 
at a large dinner meeting sponsored by the Y.W.C.A., German- 
town. It was attended by community groups, professional and 
lay people interested in camping, health, and physical education. 
Dr. Nash discussed, “Community Reaction and the Implications 
of the Schwert Bill.” 

At the conference of the Western District of the Pennsylvania 
State Education Association, October 10-11, the Division of 
Health, Physical Education, and Recreation heard Dr. Shailer 
Lawton of New York University speak on “Mental Hygiene.” 

Claudia C. Robb, State Chairman of the N.S.W.A., has 
appointed the following district chairmen: Southern, Relda Green. 
High School, Gettysburg; Southeast, Marion Earl, Senior High 
School, Norristown, and Louise Orr, Beaver College, Jenkintown; 
Northwest, Ruth Gehring, High School, Titusville, and Alice 
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Kelly, High School, Corry; Eastern, Gladys E, Wadsworth, 
Senior High School, Reading; Midwest, Elmira Compton, State 
Teachers College, Slippery Rock; Northeast, Genevieve Zimbar 
State Teachers College, East Stroudsburg; Central, Helen Diefien. 
bach, High School, Williamsport; Western, Dr. Elizabeth Rearick 
University of Pittsburgh. The committee will meet during the 
State Convention at Pittsburgh. 


RHODE ISLAND By John H. Osterberg 


The Rhode Island Physical Education Association held jts 
second quarterly meeting on January 15 at the Nathanael Greene 
Junior High School. The speaker for the evening was Deputy 
Superintendent Charles F. Towne of the Providence Public Schools 
and his subject was “Health and Physical Education in the Pro- 
gram of Preparedness.” 





News from the + 
Therapeutic Section 











By Ellen Kelly 


Wellesley College Individual Gymnastics Courses are offered 
on a voluntary basis this year. Of the 104 students who were 
advised to avail themselves of this opportunity for improvement, 
65 enrolled in the course. In addition to this credit course, 46 
students are reporting for short periods of posture instruction 
after their regular classes. It is encouraging to find that students 
respond willingly and voluntarily if they are carefully advised, 
Jean Richardson is assisting Katherine Wells, who is in charge 
of the individual gymnastics program at Wellesley. 

Yale University conducts two general body-building classes 
daily for developmental and conditioning purposes. These classes 
are conducted on a purely voluntary basis and are open to the 
entire student body. J. Stuart Wickens reports that last year 
over eight hundred individuals participated in such classes. 

A Corrective Physical Education Survey is being conducted 
by Port Robertson of the University of Michigan. We are looking 
forward to a report on this survey which deals with the status of 
the program, teaching personnel, determination of student needs, 
types of defects, equipment, and evaluation of progress under the 
program. 

A course required of all first-year students at George Williams 
College, combines special individual exercises and posture training, 
supervised by Mr. C. D. Giauque, with a general survey of the 
physical education curriculum. Many of the activities are pre- 
sented in corecreational classes. In the men’s classes an average 
increase in Physical Fitness Index of 10.5 with a range from —4 
to + 25. Some students have found this type of course so inter- 
esting that they have asked permission to repeat it a second year. 

At Syracuse University the physical fitness aspect of the thera- 
peutic program in physical education is also receiving stress. In a 
very encouraging report prepared by H. Harrison Clarke, the 
students in individual physical education classes are found to 
make significant increases in physical fitness while those in the 
regular physical education classes made no such improvement. 
The report includes many interesting observations on the relation 
of physical fitness to scholastic aptitude, social adjustment, and 
general success in a college community. This program for the de- 
velopment of physical fitness is being carried over into schools of 
central New York. Monthly meetings of men and women physi- 
cal education teachers, school administrators, nurses and guidance 
directors provide in-service training for this program. 

The National Society for Cripplied Children of the United 
States of America, Elyria, Ohio, has established a circulating 
library on any phase of the subject of crippled children. Litera- 
ture is available through loan package libraries compiled sepa- 
rately for each request so that they may best fit the needs of 
the borrower. For complete information contact Miss Lillian 
Dowdell, Librarian. 
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From the Womans Se oe a ee 


PARTIES FOR YOUNG AMERICANS 


DOROTHY GLADYS SPICER 
$1.00 







Eighteen gay and complete party programs arranged ac- 
cording to the calendar year and based on a seasonal or 
patriotic theme. The parties are for young Americans 
here—in school, at home, in church and commu- 
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600 Lexington Avenue New York, N. Y. Ask for it at your dealer’s or write for catalogue H. 




















BOUVE - BOSTON SCHOOL 


OF PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
MARJORIE BOUVE, Director 

Four-year course in Physical Education and Physical Therapy, in affiliation with 
Simmons College, for which a Bachelor of Science degree is granted. 
Three-year course in Physical Education and Physical Therapy. 
Excellent sports program, including figure skating, skiing and sailing. 
Camp in June on Cape Cod. 
Excellent record in placing graduates. 


For catalogue address, Director of Admissions, 
105 South Huntington Avenue, Boston, Mass. 











Graduate Department of Hygiene and Physical Education 


WELLESLEY COLLEGE 


One-year course for graduates with Physical Education major 
Two-year course for graduates of Liberal Arts Colleges 
Five-year course in Liberal Arts, Hygiene and Physical Education 


Teaching Certificate and M.S. Degree 


NEW RECREATION BUILDING AND SWIMMING POOL 


Extensive Facilities for Outdoor Sports 


For information concerning admission and scholarships address the Craduate Committee, Wellesley College, Wellesley, Mass. 








More Value 
por Your Money! 


GRECO 


Fencing Equipment 


Technical Precision 


GRECO FENCING CO., 19 W. 34th St., New York City 























Russell Sage College 


SCHOOL OF PHYSICAL EDUCATION AND HYGIENE e HELEN McKINSTRY, M.A., DIRECTOR 
Russell Sage College offers all the academic, one hundred of the seven hundred students in 
cultural and extra-curricular advantages of col- College are majoring in Physical Education 
lege life combined with a thorough professional and Hygiene. B.S. degree granted all graduates 
education. Three months in camp. More than in Physical Education. 


For catalogue address 
Lucinpa M. Lorp, Director of Admissions 


RUSSELL SAGE COLLEGE TROY, NEW YORK 
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| EQUIPMENT 


sault the ropes do not interfere with arm swing or move- 
ment. 
Proper Mats 


Good mats, well treated, and wisely and unsparingly 
used probably prevent more injuries in the gym than 
they have been given credit for. It goes without saying 
that a good supply of them is absolutely essential. 

Mats 5’ x 10’ x 2” are no doubt the most desirable. 
Each piece of apparatus should have a fairly good area 
surrounded by mats. The side horse should have mats 
on all four sides. The horizontal bar mat should be as 
wide as the bar is long and as long as will assure cover- 
age in case of a long-distance fall. A 10’ x 30’ mat with 
holes (see Figure 2) for the uprights is excellent, but 
four or five 5’ x 10’ mats set sideways and tied will 
cover the area satisfactorily. 

For the parallel bars, mats are needed not only on 
all four sides but also. in the middle section to cover 
the cross bars and the floor (see Figure 3). Rings need 
from five to six mats, which should be doubled at the 
end where dismounts occur. Tumbling mats should be 
doubled when skills are being learned to reduce the pos- 
sibility of shin splints and in order to encourage perform- 
ers to practice the more advanced tricks. 

If small mats are needed for tumbling, they should be 
tied together in order to prevent slipping. Mats that are 
not tied together are not only hazardous but will never 
“see” much tumbling. In vaulting or in dismounting 
double mats will always reduce the number of injuries 
and allow for more fun in the activity. 


Spotting and Assisting 

Although this article has attempted to discuss some 
of the safety devices from new angles, the article would 
not be complete without a few words about the greatest 
safety procedure used in gymnastics, one which requires 
alertness and skill but no equipment, viz., spotting and 
assisting. Once a gymnast has done an exercise a few 
times, spotting has advantages over mechanical safety 


Lux-Tested, VAT-DYED FABRICS of BRODERICK Physical 






















devices and lunge belts. It saves time and is more adapt. 
able to routines. Observation and practical use seem to 
point out two essentials to safe spotting: (1) be certain 
that the gymnast knows what he is going to do and 


-where before he starts, and (2) be certain that the Coach 


knows the same thing, plus the part of the anatomy he 
is going to spot and at exactly what point or time (see 
Figure 8). 

Hartley Price, present varsity gymnastic coach at the 
University of Illinois, has written an excellent article on 
“The Art of Spotting.” He makes the statement that 
this safety procedure must be practiced continuously 
and that gymnasts should be instructed in the art of 
spotting so that they can lend assistance to each other 
at all times.* 


»« 








8 Hartley D. Price, “The Art of Guarding or Spotting.” Joupyay 
or HEALTH AND PuysicaL Epucation, 8:151 (Mar. 1937), 





Use of Visual Aids 


(Continued from page 95) 

Use of supplementary instruction: demonstrations, oral 
instruction. 

7. Reshowing of film during subsequent practice periods. 

Subsequent showing to bring out more details and as review. 

If projection room is always available and convenient to 
the practice field, the film can be shown to those making 
similar errors and such details pointed out. 

8. Follow-up activities: slow motion of individuals in the 
class. 

Filming in slow motion each individual’s tennis serve (two 
or three at one time if financial considerations prohibit the 
extra expense). 

Self-analysis and self-criticism by class. 

Examples of typical errors in the service can be cut from 
the various class films and spliced together and used for 
teaching purposes. 

9. Use of supplementary material (one or more of these 
aids ). 

Illustrations mounted and posted. 


GLENDALE, CALIF. * PARSONS, KANSAS 


Education Suits for Girls are guaranteed not to run or fade! 








Improving in 1914 and 
Still Improving 
in 1941. 


CASTELLO 
FENCING 


Meets the exacting requirements 
of school and college competi- 
tions. Write for 1940-1941 illus- 
trated catalog No. J., with new 
items, improved features, and 
school color trimming. 


“American-made by a fencer for 
Fencers.” 
















INSTRUCTIONS 


Y 

J. MARTINEZ CASTELLO 
Theory and Practice of Fenc- 
ing—Foil, Sabre and Duel- 
ling Sword. Adopted text- 
book in schools and col- 
leges. Has 150 illustrations 
showing different phases 
of the bout-actions pro- 
gressively; carefully 
planned exercises cor- 
responding to the illus- 
tration. Contains rules 
of the LE.F. and A.F.L.A. 


400 FT. OF INSTRUCTIONAL 
16 MM. FILM ON FOIL FENCING. 


Castello Fencing Equipment Co., Inc. 


55 East Eleventh Street New York City 
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Opaque projector for class discussion of illustrative ma- 


terial, charts, or outlines. 
Film strip for classroom discussions to show body rela- 


tionship. P ; 
Daylight projector for classroom discussion. 


Slides and stereograph for classroom discussion. 
10. Testing, checking, evaluating. up 


Worthy Life Goals 


(Continued from page 87) 





adapted to such purposes. If we made it possible for a 
student to have a more significant part in the appraising 
and evaluating of his physical education experiences, 
recreational skills could be taught through use in mean- 
ingful situations and regarded as a function of more 
complete and more enjoyable living here and now. 

8. Physical education activities offer cultural contri- 
butions in the realm of humanistic appreciation of self 
and of others. By nature these activities demand that 
each student take responsibility for his own actions. His 
actions not only affect himself but they affect and are 
reflected in the other members of the group. Such ac- 
tivities provide students opportunities for the develop- 
ment of critical analysis of their own ability and achieve- 
ment in comparison with that of others, provided all ap- 
praisals are made cooperatively by pupils and teachers 
in terms of goals formulated and accepted by the pupils. 

In physical education activities, pupils must come to 
realize that the important thing is not the excelling of 
others, but the excelling of their own past performances. 
“Doing one’s best” gives the true personal satisfaction 
resulting from accomplishment well done. Worthy life 
goals are both individual and social. There are unique 
associations and values inherent in these activities which 
enable students to express themselves through a whole 
personality rather than through sets of skills. 


N SUMMING up this discussion, there are many areas 

having important implications for us as physical edu- 
cation teachers in a modern guidance program for stu- 
dents. A few of them are indicated in question form 
below: 


(a) Are we aware of the close relationship between the 
development of life goals and the outlining of plans for their 
realization? Do we consider subject matter a means rather 
than an end? 

(b) Do we encourage students in a desire to do something 
that will improve human welfare and a sense of personal re- 
sponsibility in attaining this ideal? 

(c) Do we offer continually widening, challenging experi- 
ences that will help students secure a knowledge of what has 
beer. worth while in the world? Are we providing students 
the opportunity not only to see, but also to participate in 
activities that are worth while? 

(d) Have we realized in the teaching of physical education 
activities that extensive participation which is, meaningless to 
the student frequently results in undesirable attitudes and 
obstructed progress? 

(e) Are we more interested in the student’s mastering 
skills than in developing desired behavior changes? 

(f) Have we abandoned teacher domination and accepted 
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@ Whenever and 
wherever you buy or 

recondition gym mats insist 
on a filler of Genuine All Hair 
OZITE—it keeps mats springy, thick and 
“alive” for years of toughest use...can 
be used again when covers wear out, 
for real economy! 


OZITE 1S ALWAYS SAFE...no 
needles are usedin OZITE Platen Process 
Felting ...so no broken points or metal 
bits can get in to cut or scratch. OZITE 
is heavier and denser than ordinary 
cushion felt ... laminated construction 
assures a flat, lumpless lie! INSIST ON 
OZITE FOR SAFETY and ECONOMY. 


AMERICAN HAIR & FELT CO. 
MERCHANDISE MART + CHICAGO 
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1941 Summer Session 


UNIVERSITY 
of MICHIGAN 


Six- and eight-week courses starting June 30 


Graduate sequences in health, physical educa- 
tion, and recreation leading to degrees of Master 
of Arts, Master of Science, Doctor of Education, 
and Doctor of Philosophy. 





Cognate courses are available in the Depart- 
ment of Hygiene and Public Health. The De- 
parfent of Physiology will offer courses in 
the Physiology of Exercise designed for phys- 
ical education graduate students. 





Also undergraduate activity courses for 
men and women students. Descriptive 
folder sent on request. 


J. B. EDMONSON, Dean 


SCHOOL OF EDUCATION 
UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN, ANN ARBOR, MICH. 
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Excellent openings in col- 
leges and in fine city and 
suburban schools. The ex- 
perienced teachers whom we 
placed in 1940 received an 


average increase in salary of 
about $275.00. 


HUGHES 
TEACHERS 
AGENCY 


25 E. Jackson Blvd. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 
Member N.A.T.A. 











TEACHERS AND SUPVS. OF PHYSICAL EDUCATION IN DEMAND 


Our Field Middle West and West. Unexcelled Service — Established 
1906. SPECIAL SERVICE — Write today for our six special services 
to teachers. 





Largest, Most Successful Agency in tne West 








Oo CROs 
SINCE 1883 


POOL SUITS 


e JERSEY AND RIB KNIT 
OXFORD GRAY 







ee LIGHT GREEN COPEN 
ON i ROYAL NAVY SCARLET 
Ys (Fast Colors) 


ASK FOR SAMPLES 
OCEAN POOL SUPPLY co. 1410 Broadway, New York 


AN AFFILIATE OF OCEAN BATHING SUIT CO. 














PLAY SAFE 


With 
SAFEBAT 
PREVENT ACCIDENTS WITH THIS 
RUBBER COVERED 
SOFTBALL BAT 


Safe . . Durable . . Noiseless . . Popular 


Write for Information 


SAFEBAT COMPANY, Castile, New York 
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student-teacher cooperation in purposive planning, 
agement, and evaluation of experiences? 

(g) Are we aware of the potential value of the increasing 
leisure time? Have we fully realized that modern living de. 
mands different provisions for recreational activities? 

(h) Do we utilize the knowledge that fixed standards of 
achievement for all students on a given grade level do not 
take into consideration individual differences? 

(i) Is our attention centered more and more on building 
and understanding of human relations and values and a sense 
of responsibility for self-imposed standards of conduct? 


class man- 


It is the conviction of the writer that so long as the 
purposes outlined above are reflected in the teacher’s 
daily contacts with pupils, then physical education jis ip 
an enviable position to contribute to the most Satisfying 
progress of pupils toward worthy life goals. ne 





Safety Concepts 
(Continued from page 77) 


actions and emotions are exploding about you like bombs, 

Nervous tension, of which anger is perhaps only one 
effect or symptom, has another bad effect—it narrows 
our field of attention and it stiffens our muscles. In bas- 
ketball, for instance, it is vitally important that a player 
have wide vision or wide attention. I have seen a fine 
basketball player taken out of a game by the coach be- 
cause a rival player “got his goat.” The good player’s 
growing irritation concentrated his attention on the single 
player who was bothering him. Fear and irritation do 
the same thing to our skill of observation in driving. 
The answer of the expert truck and bus drivers I have 
questioned on this matter of nerve tension, irritation, 
and fear might be summed up in these words, “I always 
expect another driver to do his worst. I know all the 
errors that he can make. They don’t surprise me any 
more and they don’t get my goat. I just grin at them 
and wave them ahead. I can drive a long hard run that 
way without getting tired or irritated.” 


Insight: The Inner Vision of Motive and Purpose 


The result of a friendly attitude in practice is a faculty 
we call insight. Insight is man’s inner vision of human 
motive and emotion and idea activity—just as eyesight 
is our outer vision of physical action. Now this sym- 
pathy is not a mere passive attitude. It acts; it foresees 
the probable errors of others and goodnaturedly forgives 
them. This friendly anticipation prevents surprise, re- 
laxes nerve tension, widens our attention, and strengthens 
our ability to observe, decide, and act efficiently. Our 
outer faculty of sense observation is but the front face 
of this inner faculty of anticipation. We might call the 
whole function perception. 

As previously pointed out, anticipation can be devel- 
oped by suggestion-practice. In this we offer ourselves 
rational ideas and factual information on the idea intake 
level (conscious learning level). We then digest that 
information by the method of suggesting its practice as 
emotionally pleasant, while steadily practicing the act. 
Thus to understand people in the deep sense of steady 
sympathy and liking, we must practice the general atti- 
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tude of friendliness by doing many small acts of courtesy, 
generosity, and friendliness. At the same time, we can 
make its practice also develop our understanding of the 
peculiar habits and methods and tactics of the specialist 
we call an automobile driver. The problem is thus one 
of training a constructive general attitude by applying 
its creative interest and sympathy to building a specific 
skill of anticipation in driving. 

In the training of a modern child, however, the method 
of learning insight, anticipation, and good will has 
dropped back into the old, painfully slow system of trial 
and error. Religion has always taught good will by 
prayer (self-suggestion) and practice, as the essential 
building force of a good society, but in recent years, 
religion has lost a great deal of its grip on the home, 
and our rationalistic educational system has neglected 
this emotional conditioning of good will in the school. 
Nevertheless, it is my firm conviction that insight, using 
the dominant attraction of good will, is an essentiai ele- 
ment in any training for life. 

Driving a car is one of the most universal and fascinat- 
ing of the activities of modern man. But its insights and 
skills and instincts are those that the average man needs 
and uses with equal effect in other departments of his 
activity. Let us, therefore, deliberately use driver train- 
ing as a field for emotional training of our young people. 
In such a iraining, may I -suggest again that our ele- 
mental attitude toward creative living is of crucial im- 
portance. » « 





Approach to Dance Composition 


(Continued from page 85) 


lean upon it as a crutch for the communication of ideas. 

By using more abstract music, this tendency is avoided. 
Simple pieces by Bela Bartok or Bach chorales are ex- 
cellent for student work. At this stage it would also be 
advisable to introduce the class to the preclassic dance 
forms, which form an excellent basis for more advanced 
dance composition. 


ITH this approach to composition, the students are 

now ready to do more advanced work. With an 
understanding of rhythm, pattern, form, and a technique 
that makes possible the projection of ideas, thoughts or 
emotions, the student may now create a dance. These 
preliminary steps have been studies to give the student 
a basis or foundation upon which to build. In most of 
these cases the student has been working within a frame. 
She is now ready to start without a barrier, without 
limitations of written music, or words, to work from 
movement motivated by an idea and then to add the 
frame of music or percussion as the dance demands for 
final presentation. 

This work requires smaller groups and more ideal con- 
ditions, such as is found in clubs or in small elective 
courses in composition, where the individual has an op- 
portunity to experiment with movement for the soloist 
and the group. This constitutes a separate problem which 
should be taken up by itself. » « 
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BOSTON UNIVERSITY 


Sargent College 
of Physical Education 


Founded, 1881 


j were degree of BACHELOR OF 
SCIENCE IN PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
granted on completion of four-year 
course in the theory and practice of 
Physical Education. Five months’ in- 
struction at Camp, Peterborough, New 
Hampshire, in June and September. A 
major course in Physical Therapy, given 
with the cooperation of the School of 
Medicine of the University, may be chosen 
at the end of two years. For young 
women graduates of high school, with 
particular qualifications. College Ap- 
pointment Bureau for graduates. 


NELSON S. WALKE, Ph.D., Director 
42 Everett Street, Cambridge, Mass. 






























New Books Received 





Adaptation Processes in Public School Systems. Philo T. 
Farnsworth. (New York: Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity, 1940) 136 pages, $1.85. 

A scholarly study of the background and development of sev- 
eral innovations which have been introduced in public school 
systems as adaptations in keeping with concurrent social changes. 


Teaching Social Dancing. Augusta Harris and Donnabel Keys. 
(New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1940) 233 pages, $2.50. 
Methods and materials for teaching the elements of social 

dancing and a number of advanced steps are clearly presented. 

With this book in hand, any physical education teacher should be 

able to conduct a very successful dancing class. 


Student Nurse’s Health Record. Leonhard Felix Fuld. (New 
York: Helene Fuld Health Foundation, 1937) 32 pages, $0.50. 
A handbook in which the student nurse keeps her record of 

personal health and of three successive medical examinations. 

Would be useful for anyone wishing to keep a similar record. 


Yearbook of the National Conference of Social Work. (New 
York: Columbia University Press, 1940) 736 pages, 1940. 
This is a collection of interesting papers on a variety of as- 

pects of public welfare, viewed from the social worker’s angle. 


Principles of Health Education. C. E. Turner. (Boston: D. C. 
Heath and Co., 1940) 351 pages, $2.00. 
Second edition of a standard and widely used text on methods 
of health education for school use. 


How to Prevent Goiter. Israel Bram. (New York: E. P. Dutton 

Company, 1941) 182 pages, $2.00. 

Dr. Bram has written for the layman a simple treatise on the 
mechanism, cause, cure, and prevention of goiter, with emphasis 
on the role of health habits and mental attitude to supplement the 
medical or surgical treatment. 


Rhythm and Games, Primary Grades. Mrs. Fannie L. Steve. 
(Madison, Wisconsin: Wisconsin School of the Air, 1940) 32 
pages, mimeographed, $0.10. 

This collection of elementary rhythms and singing games was 
prepared for use in connection with a series of radio broadcasts 
for schoolroom use, but is equally useful in the regular classroom 
situation. 


Planning the Community School. N. L. Engelhardt and N. L. 
Engelhardt, Jr. (New York: American Book Company, 1940) 
176 pages, $2.50. 

In this volume the authors discuss the community school in 
detail, and make it clear that we need to enlarge our ideas about 
the possible uses of school buildings and school equipment. This 
involves the use of the school by the children during the day 
and by the adults in the afternoons and evenings. The book is 
well illustrated with photographs and plans of typical schools, 
and includes a bibliography of books and articles concerning the 
various phases of the problem. 


Boxing. Edwin C. Haislet. (New York: A. S. Barnes and Com- 
pany, 1940) 120 pages, $1.00. 


The essential details of boxing technique are given in concise 
form, illustrated with line drawings. Chapters on generalship and 
training add to the usefulness of this handy publication. 


Other New Books Received 


Propaganda Analysis: An Annotated Bibliography. Edgar 
Dale. (Columbus, Ohio: Bureau of Educational Research of 
The Ohio State University, 1940) 29 pages, $.25. 









Learning the Ways of Democracy: A Case Book ig Ci 
Education, The Educational Policies Commission. (Wag 


-ton, D.C.: National Education Association, 1940) 496 Page, 
$1.00. : 


Matching Youth and Jobs. Howard M. Bell. (Washington, p . 
American Council on Education, 1940) 277 pages, $2.00, _ 








The Nursing Care of Patients with Infantile Paralysis, Je 
L. Stevenson. (New York: The National Foundation for 
fantile Paralysis, Inc. 1940) 58 pages. 








Advances in New York City’s Health. (New York: Departy 
of Health, 1940) 296 pages. 







Public Administration Organizations: A Directory, (Chicag 
Public Administration Clearing House, 1941) 187 pages, $1 








Proceedings of the 25th National Recreation Congress, (Ng 
York: National Recreation Association, 1940) 197 pages, $19 
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